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TIBERIUS AND THE FUTURE 


WALTER M. HAYES, S.J. 


‘Pwo MILEs out into the Bay of Naples 

lies the Isle of Capri. On a tower- 
ing height rising almost sheer out of 
the waters stands the imperial Villa 
Jovis. In the triclinium a careworn old 
man walks back and forth on the shin- 
ing white marble pavement with its 
varicolored alabaster and its black tile 
border.! The princeps, Tiberius, is 
pondering the future of the Empire. 
He pauses to meditate. Large mural 
paintings stare back at their emperor. 
A few quick strides take him out on 
the promenade, a short staircase leads 
him up to the specularium. There with 
his official court astrologer, Thrasyl- 
lus, the emperor, serious and silent, 
gazes far away into the starry heavens 
and finds peace, finds the confirmation 
of a decision taken, finds the key to the 
future. 

How different are the emperor and 
his scholarly friend from the burlesque 
of the fad for astrology in Juvenal’s 
Satires.- If the lady astrologer wishes 
to go out to the first milestone, she 
finds the right hour in her astrological 
handbook. If there is an itch in the cor- 
ner of her eye, she will not call for a 
medicine until she consults her horo- 
scope. If she is ill, she will take food at 
no other hour than that prescribed by 
her astrologer. 
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Far otherwise were Tiberius and 
Thrasyllus. Not silly, not flighty, not 
empty-headed faddists, they scan the 
heavens intently, seriously seeking 
signs of the future. 

We may ask ourselves how it comes 
about that the most powerful man in 
the world is anxious about the future 
and that astrology helps him find peace. 
The answer to the question is partly 
historical and partly personal. A differ- 
ent man might not have felt the need 
of assurance. At another time in history 
astrology would not have been ready 
to give him this assurance, nor would 
it have been socially acceptable. 

Desire to pierce the cloud of the fu- 
ture is, surely, as old as mankind it- 
self. Whether by entrails, monster- 
births, lightning, thunder, flight of 
birds, or any ominous sign you wish, 
man’s search into the future is as old 
as his record of man himself. By 2000 
B.c. the haruspical craft and guild ap- 
pears before us, already fully formed, 
a highly complicated art, and a jeal- 
ously guarded secret of immemorial 
tradition.* It is estimated that an ap- 
prentice haruspex would have to make 
more than 10,000 practice entrail-exam- 
inations before he could qualify as a 
professional.+ Pliny tells us that Etrus- 
can divination had three _ objects: 
weather, entrails and prodigies, and a 
threefold operation: to investigate, to 
interpret and to expiate.* 
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TIBERIUS AND THE FUTURE 


In the time of Tiberius astrology it- 
self was a youthful craft in comparison 
with the most ancient haruspical art. 
What there is of science in astrology 
could not have arisen before the 500’s 
B.c. and then only with the assistance 
of Greek scientists.“ The oldest (Meso- 
potamian) horoscope can claim no 
greater antiquity than 410 B.c.7 At 
Rome, the first contact with oriental 
astronomy-astrology is shrouded in 
darkness. But the audiences of Plautus 
were already sufficiently aware of the 
stars that Arcturus in the Rudens could 
poke gentle fun at them.‘ The stars 
were alive, they were messengers of 
the gods and astrology was on the 
march at Rome. 

Yet the march was not a series of 
uninterrupted triumphs. Astrology had 
to contend with the humor of Plautus 
in the Rudens, the reserve of Cato in 
the De Agri Cultura, the opposition of 
Lucretius in the De Rerum Natura, and 
the withering, anti-astrological rational- 
ism of Cicero in the De Divinatione.® 
Along with other unwanted foreigners, 
astrologers were banished from the cap- 
ital in 186, 161, 139, 33 B.c., and restric- 
tive legislation was clamped on them 
in 11 a.p. and banishment, again, in 
16. But if the growth of the astrologer’s 
influence was not always triumphant, 
it certainly was steady. Though Cicero 
and Lucretius could be severely op- 
posed, yet Propertius was converted 
and evidences of astrological-astronom- 
ical concepts are found in Virgil, Hor- 
ace and Ovid.!" 

After the murder of Caesar on the 
Ides of March, 44 B.c., a new comet 
appeared in the heavens for seven days. 
It was accepted as one of the signs of 
the divinity of Caesar and produced in 
the populace of Rome an hypnotic con- 
viction that the dictator had been trans- 
lated into the heavens and had himself 
become a star. Octavian was shrewd 
enough to capitalize upon their belief.!! 
In general the Augustan circle was 
somewhat skeptical of astrology, but 
as the princeps grew older his attitude 
slowly changed, under the influence of 
Thrasyllus and Tiberius. In 11 a.p. Au- 


gustus published his horoscope, to prove 
to all that his death was not imminent. 

He also instituted legislation to make 
it unlawful to consult an astrologer ex- 
cept before a witness. This most signif- 
icant turn in Roman legislative policy 
is an open confession of the astrolo- 
ger’s power. Perhaps in the last years 
of Augustus, or surely in the early years 
of Tiberius’, principate, Manilius was 
commissioned to write his Astronom- 
ica, which ranks with Lucretius’ De 
Rerum Natura in the genre of scientific 
Latin poetry.!- 

In graceful dactylic hexameters Ma- 
nilius expounds, as best he can, the 
great amalgam of science, fiction and 
superstition that astrology had become. 
Franz Cumont says of astrology that 
it is ‘‘the most persistent hallucination 
which has ever haunted the human 
brain.’’13 Astrology may not evoke our 
complete faith, but the popularity of 
Manilius reflects the hold that astro- 
logical beliefs had on the minds of 
educated Romans. 

Thus by the time of Tiberius astron- 
omy had become sufficiently complex 
and popular to enable it to attract the 
notice of the future emperor. It may 
be interesting to consider certain per- 
sonal, physical factors which may have 
helped predispose Tiberius to give as- 
trology a hearing. 

From Suetonius we learn that Tiber- 
ius was a large-boned man, strong of 
frame, rather on the tall side, with 
broad shoulders and chest, a man’s 
man from head to foot.!14 He was left- 
handed and his hands were so power- 
ful he could crack open the head of a 
young man with a twist. Tiberius was 
of light complexion, wore his hair long 
at the back, even covering the nape 
of his neck. He walked with his neck 
stiff and bent forward, usually with a 
stern countenance, rarely conversing 
with his companions. When he did 
speak, he had a nervous mannerism 
of moving his fingers. 

Tacitus also describes this imposing 
figure.15 He possessed a tall, round- 
shouldered, somewhat slender figure, a 
head without a trace of hair, and a 
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handsome face, though pocked periodi- 
cally with pimples and covered with 
plasters. Dio adds that he was dim- 
sighted, for though his eyes were un- 
usually large and his vision was ex- 
ceedingly good in the dark, his sight was 
quite poor in the daytime.!" That his 
eyes bothered him enough to have a 
special doctor to care for them we know 
from the tomb marker on the Via La- 
tina of the doctor himself, Thyrius Ti- 
berii Caesaris . . . medicus ocularius 
pius parentium suorum, . . . hic situs 
est in perpetuum.!7 

On the basis of this information it 
has been conjectured that Tiberius was 
suffering from polar cataracts, central 
opacities in the lenses of his eyes. In 
the daylight the pupil of the eye con- 
stricts, and since light will not pass 
through the opacity, the result is dim- 
ness, fuzziness of daytime vision. Such 
daytime vision is, of course, painful. 
However, under dark adaptation the 
pupil dilates and allows light to enter 
around the opacity with a resultant im- 
provement of vision. 

Since Tiberius’ poor eyesight made 
it necessary for him, in compensation, 
to fall back on the sense of touch to 
help him orient himself with the out- 
side world, we are not surprised when 
Suetonius tells us that Tiberius’ hands 
were supple, nimble and powerful, and 
especially the left hand. The sense of 
touch in the emperor, in comparison 
with one of his more normally sighted 
subjects, was overdeveloped, so much 
so, we learn from Suetonius, that he 
made a kind of gentle movement with 
his fingers when he spoke. It is quite 
possible that Tiberius never went be- 
yond the visual-tactual stage in his func- 
tional development of vision. The sup- 
ple movements of his fingers while 
speaking bear a close resemblance to 
the motion of those who move their lips 
in silent reading. 

Actually, a man with improperly 
functioning eyesight does not have the 
equipment of flight, he must develop 
nature’s equipment of fight. Thus for 
Tiberius necessity of fight, impossibil- 
ity of flight became one of the sources 
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of his tenacity, stubbornness, character 
strength. 

Compared to the eyes, the sense of 
touch is a most inefficient avenue for 
the varied items of knowledge neces- 
sary to control our environment. But 
for such a person changes in environ- 
ment can be distressing. To help him 
control his environment, astrology of- 
fered itself in his hour of need. 

Whatever his reasons, Tiberius, at the 
zenith of a great military career in 
6 B.c., took up an exile’s residence on 
the island of Rhodes for eight years.!* 
Though our ancient authors mention Ti- 
berius’ use of omens before the Rho- 
dian exile, we hear nothing of any as- 
trological tendencies. But at this time 
Tiberius’ life was a tissue of fear and 
anxiety. He was worried enough to seek 
answers from astrology. There, on the 
island of Rhodes, on a day propitious 
for the future of astrology in Western 
Civilization, the future princeps met the 
famous astrologer Thrasyllus. Our an- 
cient authorities have dramatized this 
meeting. Far up above his villa 
at Rhodes, among the trackless crags 
and broken heights Tiberius tested the 
worth of this science. In the dead of 
night, Thrasyllus expounded the horo- 
scope and astral conjunctions that had 
bearing on Tiberius’ future. Then, to 
check the astrologer’s skill, the future 
emperor asked him what the stars held 
in store for their astrologer himself. 
Tiberius had already decided to throw 
Thrasyllus into the sea. He was really 
asking the seer by his astral art to 
read his undisclosed and innermost 
plans. In silence Thrasyllus drew his 
diagrams, made his analyses. He 
paused. His surprise turned to alarm. 
Then he exclaimed that a great crisis 
was almost upon him. He had passed 
his test! In great relief Tiberius gave 
his credence to this art as practised 
by Thrasyllus. Since the astrologer 
could ascertain an impending danger 
still only:in the mind of its planner, 
Tiberius could accept the scientific qual- 
ifications of Thrasyllus. They remained 
closest friends until their deaths some 
35 or more years later, and still remain 
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one of the standard examples of friend- 
ship between the man of learning and 
the man of action.!" 

In 2 a.v., after Tiberius had peti- 
tioned for permission to return to Rome 
and had been refused, when the future 
was blackest, he and Thrasyllus saw 
a dispatch ship still far out to sea. The 
astrologer assured his patron that it 
brought good news from his mother, 
Livia, and from Augustus.?" Surely Ti- 
berius had now found the source of 
peace and confidence. He was pro- 
foundly dedicated to astrology and on 
his return to Rome he brought the as- 
trologer with him and entered on the 
next phase of his life. 

Yet we must not believe that his new- 
gained knowledge of astrology made the 
future princeps at all careless or negli- 
gent in his duty. Fatalism, to be sure, 
has inevitably associated itself with as- 
trology.-1 What was to. be would indeed 
come about, but Tiberius used every 
human means to make sure that the 
pre-established actually did happen. Au- 
gustus gave him command of the Ger- 
man legions. Tiberius required strictest 
discipline, spent long days in the sad- 
dle, often passed the night without a 
tent, gave all his orders in writing and 
instructed his officers, in case of any 
doubt, to consult him any time of the 
day or night.-- 

Nor did the new-found knowledge of 
astrology remove all the obscurities and 
ambiguities from everyday life. Upon 
the death of Augustus a whole world 
of unknown factors arranged them- 
selves around the new princeps. The 
chief cause of his fear was Germanicus 
and the German legions.** Nor could 
the princeps easily plumb the depths 
of senatorial intentions. Once he made 
a decision or appointment he was 
loath to change it, we are told, weary 
of the recurring weight involved in a 
review of imponderables and de- 
cision.=+ We recall how long he debated 
with himself on the advisability of laws 
to restrain the luxury and vice of Rome 
and how, ultimately, he was forced to 
confess he was inadequate to cope with 
it.25 Nor did his new-found art help 


him when in a letter to the senate he 
exclaims in agony: ‘If I know what to 
write to you, Conscript Fathers, or how 
to write it, or what not to write at all 
at this time, may the gods and god- 
desses destroy me more wretchedly 
than I feel myself to be perishing every 
day.’’*6 There is no record he ever 
suspected Claudius was a future em- 
peror.27 

His personal adherence to the astro- 
logical creed did not blind Tiberius to 
the fact that astrologers were often con- 
nected with the beginnings of conspir- 
acy and could be a definite hazard to 
the peace of Rome. Libo Drusus was 
among the first to suffer when Tiberius 
enforced Augustus’ legislation on con- 
sulting astrologers.*5 For the same of- 
fenses Lucius Pituanius was flung from 
the Tarpeian Rock and Publius Mar- 
cius was decapitated outside the Es- 
quiline gate to the sound of trumpets.?" 

Despite the help of astrology Tiberius 
was long deceived by his profligate 
daughter-in-law, Livia. When, at long 
last, Tiberius did discover that his son 
Drusus had indeed been murdered, 
there is no record that he consulted 
astrology, but we are told he resorted 
to torture to discover the conspira- 
tors.3° 

Astrology did not preclude grave mis- 
takes. One of the great errors in judg- 
ment that Tiberius made was his ap- 
praisal of and confidence in Sejanus. 
Suetonius tells us that when Tiberius 
was plotting the downfall of Sejanus he 
was so fearful of failure that he thought, 
himself, of fleeing to the legions for 
protection.*! Even after the successful 
destruction of Sejanus, Tiberius was so 
fearful of the future that for nine 
months he did not leave the confines 
of the Villa Jovis on Capri.*? 

In the judgment of Suetonius, Tiber- 
ius was rather neglectful of the gods.** 
This may be associated with the em- 
peror’s fatalism, but it would not lead 
us to believe Tiberius was therefore 
an atheist. As Cumont points-out, as- 
trology is indeed itself a religion based 
on the creed that the stars are them- 
selves gods. The astrology of Thrasyl- 
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lus possessed a powerful religious mys- 
tique.34 We know it was quite within 
the elasticity but sincerity of Tiberius’ 
beliefs that he offer sacrifice to the 
celestial spirit of Augustus.35 

Yet Tiberius remained faithful to his 
commitment to the arts of divination. 
Once even, after he had become profi- 
cient himself, in a dream he was 
warned to give money to a certain man. 
Upon awakening, he easily recognized 
that the man in question had caused 
an evil spirit to make the suggestion. 
There was only one way to shake off 
this evil spirit, He had the man 
promptly killed.*® But while this pro- 
ficiency in divination did not clear up 
all life’s ambiguities for the princeps, 
life itself did become hazardous for 
many Romans, according to Dio. For 
Tiberius would take the horoscope of 
prominent Romans, the day, the hour 
and conjunction of their birth, and 
then have them dispatched if their stars 
and characters showed him a rival.37 
We need but recall the stories that early 
became part of the Tiberius legend 
or tradition. On the basis of this daily 
astrological probing into the future of 
prominent Romans, Tiberius once as- 
sured Severus Galba, the future em- 
peror, that he would have a nibble of 
the principate. He did not kill Galba 
because the emperor knew Galba’s hour 
of imperial glory would be long after 
his own death.*5 Once when Caligula 
and Tiberius Gemellus were arguing, 
the emperor Tiberius, with a scowl on 
his face and tears in his eyes, pre- 
dicted that Caligula would kill Gemellus 
and another would kill him.?® Once he 
prophesied to Caligula that he would 
have alli the vices of Lucius Sulla, none 
of his virtues.4° 

As the end drew near, Tacitus as- 
sures us, Tiberius’ main care was, not 
to enjoy the popularity of the present 
generation, but to court the approval 
of future posterity.+! As for himself, Ti- 
berius had disclaimed any personal di- 
vinity, and had prayed for an eternity 
in the minds of mankind.42? But as he 
grew older he feared that all would not 
be according to his prayer. 
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At the end of his life, the very as- 
trology (or astrologer) that he had so 
much trusted deceived him cruelly. For 
Tiberius seems to have known neither 
his murderer nor the hour of the deed. 
Caligula, the murderer, according to 
Dio Cassius and Suetonius, smothered 
the 78-year-old emperor or poisoned 
him or choked him to death with his 
bare hands.+® We are reminded of a 
story Suetonius gives us. Tiberius was 
contemplating the murder of Caligula 
to make sure he would never be prin- 
ceps; Thrasyllus assured Tiberius that 
Caligula had as much chance of being 
emperor as he had of driving his char- 
iots over the Bay of Naples. What Tiber- 
ius did not know was that as future 
emperor Caligula was to build a fab- 
ulous pontoon bridge across the Bay of 
Naples and actually drive his glorious 
chariot up and down, back and forth 
across the surface of the waters.44 

Dio Cassius and Suetonius are in 
agreement, against Tacitus, that at the 
time of his death, Tiberius was off 
guard. He thought he still had more 
than nine years to live. Thrasyllus, who 
had died just a few months earlier, had 
predicted the emperor would live 10 
years after the astrologer’s death, and 
to confirm his prophecy, the astrologer 
had accurately predicted the exact day 
and hour of his own death. Dio and 
Suetonius both report the tradition that 
Thrasyllus was deliberately lying.45 
Whether the astrologer was false or 
the astrology inaccurate, Tiberius did 
leave the great question of a successor 
still somewhat unresolved at his 
death.46 A brief inscription marked his 
tomb: Ti. Caesar/ Drusi Caesaris f./ 
hic situs est.47 

In the writings which have followed 
his death, Tiberius has never again re- 
ceived the high praise and fervent pray- 
ers of his old comrade in arms, Velleius 
Paterculus.48 Just a few years after 
the emperor’s death Philo Judaeus 
does praise Tiberius because: 


.. . for 23 years he dominated land and sea 
and allowed no spark of war to smoulder 
anywhere, but with an open hand he lavish- 
ly dispensed peace and its benefits to the 
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end of his life. He was of the noblest an- 
cestry from both parents, surpassed all his 
contemporaries in sagacity and _ forcible 
speaking. He lived to a fine old age, though 
he had the maturity of judgment of an old 
man, while he was still young.4 


Suetonius, Tacitus and Dio Cassius fol- 
low an anti-Tiberian tradition. Three 
centuries later in the writings of the 
emperor Julian, Tiberius has become a 
devil and is called up from hell for a 
banquet with the gods.°” He is covered 
with burns, sores, branded into his body 
for his licentious cruel life. 

But, if the old emperor had foreseen 
in the stars the literature in the past 
100 years dedicated to an objective ap- 
praisal of his character and his work, 
it would have given him consolation, 
as pondering the imponderable he paced 
back and forth on the shining marble 
floors of the triclinium, when he would 
step out onto the promenade, climb the 
few short steps up into the specularium 
and join Thrasyllus to read his future 
in the stars.*1 
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stantiate his statement. ‘Belief in the gods"’ (the 
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term is vague enough) was quite compatible with 
astrology. 

34 Cramer (above, note 8) p. 98. 

35 Tac. Ann. 4. 52. 

36 Dio Cassius 57. 15. 

37 57.19 (Xiphilinus, Zonaras). There is only a 
faint reflection of such (seemingly) wholesale 
murders in Tac. Ann. 6. 21. 

38 Dio Cassius 57.19 (Xiphilinus, Zonaras). 

39 Dio Cassius 58.23 and Tac. Ann. 6. 46. 

40 Tac. Ann. 6. 46. 

41 Ann. 6.46. See Cichorius (above, note 19) 
pp. 388-90 for a discussion of the memoirs which 
Tiberius composed and which Suetonius says he 
saw in the Archives. 

42 Ann, 4. 38. 

43 Dio Cassius 58. 28. Suet. Gaius 12 recounts 
that Caligula strangled Tiberius with his bare 
hands. He had poisoned the old man, taken his 
ring off, then when he clutched it with feeble 
hands, had choked him to death. Suet. Tib. 73, 
however, reports the witness of Seneca that con- 
scious of death, Tiberius took off the ring, then 
replaced it on his finger, doubled his fist, called 
for an attendant, dragged himself up, then fell 
dead not far from his couch. Philo Judaeus, 
Legatio ad Gaium 39-40, 162-63, exonerates Macro 
of complicity in the Ennia Thrasylla-Caligula 
intrigues. For Philo’s ideas that Gemellus was 
“‘co-emperor’’ see Legatio ad Gaium 23. 18. Erwin 
R. Goodenough, The Politics of Philo Judaeus 
(New Haven, 1938) p. 19, has a good analysis of 
Philo’s attitude toward the divinity of the Roman 
emperors Augustus and Tiberius. 


44 Suet. Gaius 19. 


45 Dio Cassius 58. 27; Suet. Tib. 62. W. Gundel, 
RE, VI Al, 581-84, though full of praise for 
Thrasyllus’ unimpeachable scholarship, agrees 
with Dio and Suetonius. Cramer, p. 100, agrees 
and suggests (since nemo gratis mendax) that 
Thrasyllus was helping his granddaughter Ennia 
(W. Kroll, RE, Supplementband V, 1931, 59-60) 
who was then engaged in an affair with Caligula. 


Water M. s.J. 


Tacitus knows nothing about any deception and 
presents in the Annals a remarkably consistent 
picture of the decline of the old emperor: (1) 6. 
28; 34 av. (not 36, as Dio 58. 27 and Gundel, 582), 
there is no connection between Tiberius’ death 
and Phoenix. (2) 6.30; 34 a.v., Tiberius reflects 
that he is an old man and probably will not live 
to chastise Gaetulicus. (3) 6. 46; 37 av. (Thrasyl- 
lus is dead), Tiberius had been long pondering 
the imminent problem of succession, he leaves to 
fate a decision he can not make. (Though he 
knew death was close he was not aware it would 
come so quickly, we may assume.) (4) 6. 50; his 
constitution and strength are failing. He deliber- 
ately attempts to bluff Charicles. (A man who 
knows he had ten years to live would not bother 
trying to pretend health when he can feel it 
ebbing away.) 

Thus Tacitus presents a consistent picture of 
presentiment and impending death. It is in har- 
mony with Seneca’s ring story, Suet. Tib. 73. 
Tacitus neither mentions nor implies deception by 
Thrasyllus. The commentators have failed to note 
this, though Frank Burr Marsh, The Reign of 
Tiberius (Oxford, 1931) p. 280, points out that 
Tacitus’ account is ‘‘obviously more credible."’ 

46 Tac. Ann. 6.46 says Tiberius was simply 
weary of decision. 

47 Holtzhauser (above, note 1) p. 47. 

48 Vell. 2. 131. 

49 Legatio ad Gaium 141. See Goodenough 
(above, note 43) p. 102. 

50 The Symposium or Kronia 309 C and D, 352. 
I. Bidez and F. Cumont, Imperatoris Caesaris 
Flavii Claudii Iuliani, Epistulae, Leges, Poematia, 
Fragmenta Varia (Paris, 1922) p. 214, understand 
Suidas (who give two titles: Kronia and Caesares) 
to be designating two separate works. The con- 
tention is that the Kronia is lost but its name 
has been given to the Caesares which we have. 
But the work is genuine Julian by any name. 

51D. M. Pippidi gives a short account of 80 
years of pro-Tiberian literature, in reviewing 
Baker, Tiberius Caesar and Marsh, The Reign of 
Tiberius; Rev. Et. Lat. 10 (1932) 280-87. 
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T H E F O R U M editor MARGARET M. FORBES 


PRESIDENTIAL INVITATION 


THe Firty-SixtH ANNUAL MEETING of the 
Association will be held in Athens, Georgia, 
on April 14-16, 1960, on the invitation of 
Professor James W. Alexander and the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. A glance at the calen- 
dar will show that this meeting will come 
in the days immediately before Easter. 

Those who attend will enjoy the unique 
experience of being housed in a building 
on the University campus, the recently com- 
pleted Georgia Center for Continuing Edu- 
cation which will provide complete accom- 
modations for the guests, conference and 
committee rooms, and dining facilities. 
Athens is one of the larger and more im- 
portant cities of the state and is said to 
retain much of the beauty and charm of the 
Old South. It is located about seventy miles 
east of Atlanta. 

A well-balanced program is in prepara- 
tion, and it is hoped that a large number 
of our members will be able to attend— 
from the north as well as from the south. 
Georgia in April is noted for its gorgeous 
array of peach blossoms, azaleas and dog- 
wood. I am sure that the local committee 
under the chairmanship of Professor Alex- 
ander will provide genuine southern hospi- 
tality. The complete program and more de- 
tailed intormation on local arrangements 
will appear in an early spring issue of the 
Journal. 

Graydon W. REGENOS 
President, CAMWS 


MOTIVATING THIRD YEAR LATIN 


From the discussion of ‘‘Strategy and Tac- 
tics in Second-Year Latin” held in Febru- 
ary by the Illinois Classical Conference: 


IT SHOULD BE an easier job for the teacher 
to motivate second-year students to be- 
gin their third year in Latin — an easier job 
than it has been for many years, at least, 
because the attitudes of the American pub- 
lic in regard to education are changing. 
There is a reaction against ‘‘progressive”’ 
education with its emphasis on the practical 
over the cultural subjects, and there seems 
to be a return to more conservative trends. 


There is much worry, too, about the qual- 
ity of education the nation’s children are 
receiving. The public is evaluating our sys- 
tem as compared with that of the Com- 
munists, and it is fearful that they are ob- 
taining better results than we are. The 
government has discovered a dire lack of 
trained linguists as well as scientists and is 
therefore eager to improve language teach- 
ing and learning along with science. The 
recent National Education Defense Act with 
its appropriations for better school facili- 
ties, creation of language centers and schol- 
arships for teachers is proof of the public 
interest and desire to do something con- 
crete to meet our needs. Another proof is 
the proposal of President Eisenhower in his 
State of the Union message that a commit- 
tee of educators and others study education 
to consider its needs and to suggest stand- 
ards and goals. What better time then could 
there be than the present for the Latin 
teacher to approach parents, administrators 
and students with the value of continuing 
language study? 

Schoiars generally agree that two years 
of a foreign language are not sufficient for 
developing an even reasonable degree of 
facility in reading, writing, listening or 
speaking it. This is more especially true 
in Latin where two years of study are just 
discouraging. If the aim of the course is to 
read Latin, it is obviously not achieved in 
two years. With its great number of inflec- 
tions and intricate syntactical patterns, Latin 
is a complex language requiring an extraor- 
dinary amount of concentration for the high- 
school student. To reach any degree of suc- 
cess in reading it will take an even longer 
time than will the usual modern foreign 
language. 

Besides, a student after investing two 
years deserves to enjoy the reward of such 
grueling, uncreative labor in the elemen- 
tary classes. He has just about come to 
the point at which he can begin to read 
Latin literature, listen to actual Roman 
voices expressing important and fascinating 
thoughts in Latin. At last he can have the 
Satisfaction of using the knowledge he 
has worked for two years to build. 

Parents and students ought to be in- 
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formed, too, that four years of a language 
in high school complete the language re- 
quirement of most colleges and universi- 
ties, leaving a student free to work on 
other courses of his specialization. Often, 
students majoring in sciences take Latin 
for the necessary background in vocabu- 
lary in their technical courses and later 
find that it has helped to counterbalance 
the bald objectivity of such subjects with 
the humanistic values for which they would 
otherwise have been starved. Guidance di- 
rectors and parents ought to be cautioned 
against advising the student to take two 
years of Latin as a base for two later 
years of a Romance language, because often 
the student who has so divided himself 
knows little of either language. Whereas if 
he has had four years of one language, he 
has gained depth in that field. He then has 
a reasonable command of one language and 
literature. 

The first steps to the third-year class, of 
course, lie in the elementary classes which 
must be built to such sizable numbers that 
after inevitable drop-outs, enough capable 
students will be left for the advanced 
course. Latin must be encouraged in the 


lower grades and in the junior high schools 


so that it is possible for a student to con- 
tinue instead of beginning his study when 
he reaches the high school. Also an orien- 
tation program in the junior high school 
helps to familiarize students with the sub- 
ject and makes them realize its availability. 
Sometimes helpful is a prognosis test ad- 
ministered in the junior high school, fol- 
lowed by conferences with parents and stu- 
dents who are encouraged to enroll in the 
language. Guidance directors in the junior 
and senior high schools should be made 
aware of the need for language teachers 
and the benefits of Latin study. 

Within the high school itself, the Latin 
students, their classes, their projects should 
be publicized as much as possible to make 
the whole school aware of the existence of 
the department. Such publicity will inform 
and bring in students who otherwise would 
not think of taking Latin. Latin week cele- 
brations with their banquets, honor pro- 
grams, entertainments, programs at assem- 
blies, P.T.A., are excellent ways to make 
the student body aware of the importance 
of Latin in the curriculum. All these events 
ought to be given to the local newspapers, 
radio stations and television stations. 

These same activities bring Latin students 
already enrolled closer together. This feel- 
ing of belonging can be increased by or- 
ganizing a Latin club. An affiliation with 


the Junior Classical League and attendance 
at their national conventions help students 
to feel that they have something special in- 
vested in Latin, and also make them realize 
that they are not isolated. Latin contests, 
such as the state contest ‘in Illinois, also 
give students a special interest in the sub- 
ject. 

Probably the most important thing, how- 
ever, is the interest that the teacher shows 
in each individual student. For instance, I 
am sure that I would not be teaching Latin 
now if my college Latin professor had not 
encouraged me. Often the teacher is the 
student's ideal. If we set a good example 
and show an interest in the student, he will 
soon feel our enthusiasm for Latin, too. 

Often it means much to students if the 
teacher can bring them to classical meet- 
ings where they can meet other Latin stu- 
dents and teachers and the authors of their 
textbooks and famous Latin scholars as 
well. These last, of course, are the finished 
products, and the student is after all en- 
titled to see the kind of person who has 
achieved success in the field in which he 
is an amateur. 

Teachers can explain, too, to their more 
capable students that there is a future in 
Latin. Latin teachers are needed. Parents 
ought to be told of the countless openings 
in Latin teaching that go begging each 
year. There is a practical money value 
even in Latin for a few students. The 
teacher can publicize college and univer- 
sity scholarships in Latin; he can contact 
the Classics department at the local col- 
lege or university in hope of having the 
professors come to the high school to get 
acquainted with the students. Vertical cor- 
relation of the curriculum can be discussed 
and perhaps some joint projects with coop- 
eration of high school and college might be 
arranged. Perhaps the local Eta Sigma Phi 
chapter might hold some contests or act as 
big sisters or brothers to entering freshmen. 

If the good high-school students can be 
made to feel that there is an important 
place for them in Latin and that many 
people in the field are interested in their 
success and progress, there will be no 
trouble encouraging them to take the ad- 
vanced courses. The biggest job is for the 
Latin teachers themselves. They must go 
out to inform the students that taking more 
Latin is to their advantage. Honest effort 
should bring good returns. Certainly the 
students and parents could be in no more 
receptive frame of mind than at the present. 


Jo ANN SWEENEY 
Waukegan, Illinois 
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ESSENTIAL PREPARATION OF 
THE LATIN TEACHER (SECOND YEAR) 


From the discussion of ‘‘Strategy and Tac- 
tics in Second-Year Latin” held in February 
by the Illinois Classical Conference: 


IN THE DecemBeR Classical World, a Vir- 
ginia high-school teacher said, ‘‘To teach 
facts, a teacher must know many more 
facts than he teaches. end “the 
first essential is adequate preparation for 
both immediaté and remote use by the 
teacher.’’ This means that as the best ele- 
mentary teachers are needed for first and 
second graders, the best Latin teachers 
are needed in the first years of Latin. 

If the main objective of Latin study is 
the increased ability to read and under- 
stand Latin as Latin, the teacher must come 
to grips with Latin grammar, avoiding los- 
ing his students in a maze created by his 
own uncertainties. Latin teachers may not 
agree on how much grammatical detail 
should be taught, but the teacher himself 
must be confident of the grammar of Cae- 
sar, Livy, Cicero and Vergil, at least, so 
that presentation to the student can be as 
purposeful and efficient as possible. 

The Latin II teacher should be well ac- 
quainted with the works and backgrounds 
of Livy, Caesar, Cicero, Vergil, Ovid, Catul- 
lus and Horace, adding to the list as many 
other writers as possible. He should be 
capable of reading these in the original. 
With an understanding of where he’s taking 
his students, the teacher can judge how 
best to get them there, how to give them 
the needed perspective in the literary pro- 
cession, and how to keep them interested. 

It is unsatisfactory to try to get along 
without knowledge of the interrelationship 
of Greek and Roman literature, especially 
those Greek writers who bear relationship 
to Latin authors read in high school 
—as Thucydides is related to Caesar, 
Demosthenes to Cicero, Homer to Vergil. 

Through Roman historiographers one can 
come closer to the flesh and blood events 
involved in the entrances and exits of tribes 
and emperors. The Latin II teacher has 
particular need to know historians of the 
Ciceronian and Augustan periods. 

Thorough acquaintance with mythology is 
assumed, as is a substantial background 
in classical culture and ancient art. The 
broader our reading is, the more animat- 
ing we can be, the more vivid and accurate 
impressions of classical times we can give, 
whether adolescent curiosities turn to signs 
of the zodiac or archeology. 


Studying Latin engenders in young people 
hundreds of questions about those who could 
speak this language. To satisfy and develop 
this gold mine of curiosity, we need to 
know the history of Latin grammar and 
the comparative grammar of Greek and 
Latin. We need to know the history of the 
Latin language and of the English language 
and we need to know a modern Romance 
language for purposes of correlation, com- 
parison and enrichment. Students want to 
know what happened to those who spoke 
Latin, to cause the Romance family to come 
into being. 

The casual omission of ancient history 
from the secondary curriculum makes it 
imperative that we be well-versed in this 
area as well as in Roman and Greek history 
and geography. If the student has a de- 
ficiency in history, the Latin teacher needs 
to be ready to do some essential filling-in. 
The historical novel is an invigorating and 
indispensable ally, able to bring Romans 
and Greeks into pupils’ lives as textbooks 
can hardly do. Reading as many of these 
as possible helpeth to make the teacher a 
fuller man, too. The fuller man must in 
turn make sure that the school library has 
a nourishing collection of stimulating novels 
and biography. 

We who do not have or are not working to 
acquire quite inclusive Latin and English 
vocabularies are curtailing not only our own 
capacities for growth but are also limiting 
what might be accomplished en route with 
Latin II classes in this basic area. 

Lack of knowledge of elementary Greek 
is a constant handicap. Since most students 
will get Greek nowhere else, Latin classes 
should offer them some help with it, partic- 
ularly with Greek word roots. 

Training in the teaching of Latin is a 
boon to all concerned. It is easy to create 
in students a concern for detail which can 
obliterate important ideas, elbow out ex- 
hilarating literary excursions and alienate 
minds receptive to more significant things. 
I should have appreciated a course in the 
teaching of Latin to help me judge how 
much time to spend on various phases of 
the Latin II course, to clue me in on time- 
saving techniques, to introduce me to test- 
ing and other materials and their sources. 
I would have profited from a comparison 
of Latin textbooks as well as discussion of 
some special problems, such as dealing with 
translations. 

We should be trained to conduct quizzes 
with Latin questions, to write our own com- 
prehension tests and to carry on — without 
a struggle —a certain amount of oral ex- 
change in Latin. The ability to pronounce 
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Latin correctly — basic, of course —is not 
as simple as it sounds, expecially for one 
exposed to Latin with its variations in dif- 
ferent colleges. 

The teacher for whom additional college 
training is out of the question especially 
needs to reenforce himself by reading such 
books as Max Laistner’s The Greater Ro- 
man Historians and Lily Ross Taylor’s 
Party Politics in the Age of Caesar. 

In some of these problem areas, more 
opportunity for exchange among college 
teachers and secondary teachers with Latin 
majors, on the one hand, and their allies — 
secondary teachers with less training — on 
the other hand, might prove beneficial to 
our main charges, thus to all of us. There 
are many rough edges and countless things 
we need to know that can’t be categorized 
conveniently in such a list as this one. 

There is all the more reason for us to 
challenge ourselves and thereby vitalize our 
courses now that Dr. James B. Conant, in 
his study of the American high school, is 
recommending that students should take 
three or four years of a language which 
they will be able to use “to converse with 
considerable fluency and accuracy with an 
inhabitant of the country in question.”’ 

Unless Latin is to get crowded out of 
the busy day, we have much to do to give 
more students the feeling of sufficient suc- 
cess with the language so that they can, as 
Catherine Metzner put it (Classical Out- 
look, April, 1957), “catch the glow’ — be 
convinced firsthand of the greatness of 
Latin and realize that its benefits are more 
vital to their training than are some of the 
less substantial electives bidding for their 
time. 

Without mention of such things as travel, 
ability with audio-visual materials and other 
advantages which a_ well-rounded Latin 
teacher can use, it seems our unmistakable 
obligation to measure up somehow and to 
see that what happens in our classrooms 
regularly is sufficient unto the modern cur- 
riculum. 

Most needed are teachers who want to 
grow — and who make sure that they do. 


Louise RICH 
Hinsdale, Illinois 


LATIN WORKSHOP, CALIFORNIA 


That the Latin Workshop conducted at Im- 
maculate Heart College in Los Angeles 
during the summer of 1958 was a successful 
one, can easily be discerned from the report 
which follows. Special credit for the plan- 
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ning and administration of the sessions 
should be given to Mrs. Jane Infield, then 
President of the Southern Section of CAPS, 
and to Sister M. Charles, Dean of the Sum- 
mer Session at the College. 

The program may well serve as a model 
for other similar workshops. It presents 
strong evidence of the scholarship, ingen- 
uity and thoroughness which enable our 
teachers of Latin in the secondary schools 
to move forward so consistently. 


Tue First Latin Workshop of its kind to 
have been held in Los Angeles City or in 
Los Angeles County was conducted at Im- 
maculate Heart College from June 24 
through July 3, 1958, as a feature of the 
Summer Session. The Workshop was con- 
ducted by Mrs. Jane M. Infield, Assistant 
Professor in the Department of Latin at 
Immaculate Heart College. 

The theme, ‘‘New Methods and Tech- 
niques in Teaching Latin,’’ was developed in 
nine days ‘of study and evaluation, carried 
on by twenty-seven participants organized 
into six discussion groups. 

The requirement for graduate credit in 
the course consisted of active daily parti- 
cipation and a term paper, the content to 
be based upon individually selected phases 
of professional study correlative with the 
Workshop program. 

A significant part of the Workshop plan 
was the presentation of group summariza- 
tions, as a conclusion of the Workshop ses- 
sions. Syllabi were prepared by each group, 
with copies of all term papers and various 
outlines and lists available to each Work- 
shop member. 

Subjects which were developed involved 
many facets of modern teaching. The follow- 
ing list represents extensive areas of re- 
search covered in the nine days of intensive 
study: 1) teaching first-year Latin; 2) teach- 
ing second-year Latin; 3) techniques in 
teaching grammar; 4) materials and meth- 
ods for providing background of myth and 
legend; 5) vocabulary lists; 6) audio-visual 
instruction correlated with class exercises; 
7) bibliography; 8) a catalogue of articles 
important for Latin teaching. 

{For reasons of space, just three of the 
items in the foregoing list are given in 
full form.) 

Materials and methods for providing back- 
ground of myth and legend. A reference 
syllabus for the student in Latin I, correlat- 
ing the supplementary text (M. J. Herz- 
berg, Classical Myths [Allyn and Bacon, 
New York, 1935]) with the basic text (Scott, 
Gummere, Horn, Using Latin, Book One). 
A study outline, “Mythology and the Study 
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of Latin,” emphasizes the uses of mythol- 
ogy in literature, music, art, scientific terms 
and derivatives. A significant feature is a 
comprehensive list of passages in English 
literature which refer to classical myths. 
The material is so organized as to stimulate 
the student to independent study. 

Audio-visual instruction correlated with 
class exercises. Flash cards (prepared by 
students) to demonstrate word formation, 
noun and adjective endings, verb tense signs 
and personal endings; also tense sequence 
in indirect discourse and in the subjunc- 
tive. Miniature ‘‘Tachistoscope,”’ constructed 
from cardboard, for developing concepts of 
grammar. Chronological ‘‘Time Line,” a 
series of charts (constructed by teacher 
and students) to depict main events, per- 
sons and places connected with the origin 
and growth of Rome. 

Bibliography. A list of books of fiction 
dealing with classical subjects, designed to 
broaden the students’ appreciation and un- 
derstanding of the ancient world. Approxi- 
mately 350 titles, with bibliographical data, 
are listed. 

During group discussions it was brought 
out that teachers endeavoring to reach max- 
imum achievement with their Latin stu- 
dents are agreed that modern classroom 
procedure must combine traditional sound- 
ness with modern techniques and methods. 
It was agreed that fundamental grammar 
concepts in elementary school practice are 
essential for realization of maximum ef- 
ficiency in languages on the secondary level. 
Basic skills must be developed in the var- 
ious subject areas, at the elementary level, 
in order to provide the student with the 
necessary intellectual stability for ultimate 
success. Many ingenious methods and de- 
vices were demonstrated. These materials 
were devised by the individual teachers, as 
means of vitalizing and strengthening their 
Latin teaching. The writer of this article 
will gladly provide names and addresses 
of any Workshop members, whose materials 
may be secured upon request. 

Outstanding lectures were presented at the 
general sessions. Mrs. Infield discussed the 
“Linguistic Approach” as_ presented in 
Waldo E. Sweet’s Latin Workshop’s Experi- 
mental Materials, Book One and Book Two 
(Univ. of Michigan Press, revised 1956). 
Mrs. Infield was a member of the Latin 
Workshop which was conducted by Dr. 
Sweet at the University of Michigan, Sum- 
mer Session, 1953. It is noteworthy that cer- 
tain recently published Latin texts present 
the declensions according to horizontal ar- 
rangement; this is a distinct feature of this 
approach. Mrs. Infield’s lecture included au- 


dio-visual presentation of the pattern read- 
ings and pattern practices which character- 
ize Dr. Sweet’s method. 

Sister M. Aloyse, Professor of Psychology 
at Immaculate Heart College, presented a 
lecture demonstrating the use of the tachis- 
toscope. Special emphasis was placed upon 
the relative value of its use in developing 
vocabulary comprehension and translation 
skills. 

Father Meehan, member of the classical 
department of Maynooth College, National 
University of Ireland, was guest lecturer at 
the general session on July 1. Father Mee- 
han outlined the curricula of his courses in 
classical literature. He discussed at length 
various archeological sites which he has vis- 
ited and from which he has prepared valu- 
able collections of audio-visual material. 

Sister Mary Aloysiane, teacher of Latin at 
Pomona Catholic High School, and a mem- 
ber of the Workshop, addressed the mem- 
bers in general session. Sister Aloysiane out- 
lined the salient features of the ‘‘Natural 
Method” as it has been developed by Rev- 
erend William Most, Associate Professor of 
Latin, Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa. The 
“Natural Method” is based upon an attempt 
to reproduce the processes of a native learn- 
ing his own language, joined with modern- 
day techniques. It is a ‘‘direct’’ system, with 
emphasis upon content rather than gram- 
mar. 

A very interesting feature of the program 
was provided by Mr. Frank Diaz, Latin In- 
structor at Alemany High School, San Fer- 
nando, and a participant in the Workshop. 
Mr. Diaz conducted a demonstration with 
five students who were enrolled in the first- 
year Latin summer course at Alemany. The 
five boys and their instructor demonstrated 
methods and achievements to be realized in 
a course in remedial Latin. Mr. Diaz is to be 
congratulated for the motivation, progress 
and results which were manifested in the 
demonstration. 

During the afternoon of July 2, Mrs. In- 
field conducted a round-table discussion on 
the timely subject, ‘‘Enriched Curricula for 
the More Gifted Learner.” Some of the top- 
ics and general conclusions follow. 

1. Identification of the more gifted 
learner may well be based upon the stu- 
dent’s ability as manifested in his scholastic 
experience and achievements. I1.Q. tests 
must not be taken as a “biologically fixed 
entity of transcendent importance for the 
child’s adjustment in school, nor for his suc- 
cess in life.” Perhaps I.Q. tests are of 
greatest value in helping to establish the 
child’s mental age. Reading achievement 
tests provide a fair basis for identification. 
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2. Because present economic and financial 
conditions do not ordinarily allow compre- 
hensive homogeneous grouping of the more 
gifted learners, the present need in class- 
room organization is for adaptation of the 
curricula, to be based upon the concept of 
individual differences. Emotional security is 
essential for healthful intellectual develop- 
ment of the young person, and it is a prime 
factor in the case of gifted children who 
work in heterogeneous class groups. It is the 
responsibility of the teacher to plan a pro- 
gram of activity and true achievement for 
each student; this program, however, must 
be integrated with the work and interests of 
other members of the class. 

3. There are advantages and disadvan- 
tages in segregating gifted learners into 
homogeneous’ groups. Advantages: The 
achievement span for each individual is al- 
lowed to develop to maximum efficiency. 
Competition among equally intelligent 
students speeds up the tempo of activity for 
all members in the group. The interaction 
between students and teacher produces high 
scholastic achievement. Gifted children may 
qualify for graduation from high school at 
an earlier age, thus providing opportunity 
for earlier realization of efficiency and suc- 
cess. Disadvantages: Present economic and 


financial conditions prevent systematic plan- 
ning for homogeneously organized groups. 


Gifted students may find themselves de- 
prived of normal classroom situations which 
are important for the development of their 
personality and character, and in their es- 
tablishment of social and moral values. Ado- 
lescent students are sensitive to emotional 
pressure. The gifted child may be placed in 
a world of mental activity far beyond the 
physical capabilities of his age. 

4. Numerous steps are being taken in the 
interest of gifted students. Educators have 
held conferences to determine proper means 
for providing for gifted children in academic 
areas. Policies in articulation between ele- 
mentary schools and secondary schools, and 
between secondary schools and colleges and 
universities, have resulted in plans for re- 
leased time for selected students. Training 
programs have been organized for the pur- 
pose of providing teachers with information 
and ability to work with gifted children. It 
is the growing trend in secondary schools to 
organize experimental ‘‘accelerated group- 
ing,”’ to determine ways and means of pro- 
viding for the needs of more gifted learners. 

This discussion concluded with the re- 
establishment of the basic concept of mod- 
ern democratic education: to provide op- 
portunity for the maximum development 
of each individual—physically, mentally, 


morally. The subject of moral and spiritual 
values is an essential facet of modern edu- 
cation. The Workshop members agreed that 
the classroom teacher must be qualified 
to direct the student in the processes of 
formulating values which will vitally affect 
his experience as a student and as an adult. 

A valuable feature of the Latin Workshop 
was the number of teaching materials which 
were placed on exhibit, through the careful 
planning of Mrs. Infield. Lists of audio-visual 
materials, particularly valuable in the areas 
of classical teaching (including American 
Classical League Service Bureau materials) 
had been prepared. Basic and supplement- 
ary texts were presented for evaluation, 
together with various reference materials 
for professional use. 

Miss Elizabeth Gay Tallis, Latin Instruc- 
tor at Washington High School, Los Angeles, 
presented a program of stereoptican views 
designed for use as travelogue material. 
Special acknowledgement is due Miss Tallis 
who first suggested the idea of conducting 
a Workshop in the Los Angeles area. 

Mrs. Sylvia Agulia, participant in the 
Workshop, outlined the organization and 
program of the Junior Classical League. 
Description was given of the J. C. L. Field 
Day which was held at the University of 
Southern California in the spring of 1958. 

During group sessions, as well as through- 
out the general sessions, members presented 
exhibits of student work which are charac- 
teristic of the vitalized program of Latin 
teaching which is being conducted in our 
secondary’ schools. Cultural influences 
abound in the notebooks, posters, illustrated 
monographs and various types of models 
which are produced with interest and pride. 

Teachers of the Classics have been en- 
couraged by the words of Dr. Glenn T. 
Seaborg, who, upon his recent appointment 
as Chancellor of the Berkeley Campus of 
the University of California, made the fol- 
lowing statement: ‘‘We must exercise care 
to have a proper balance between the hu- 
manities, the professional areas, the social 
sciences, and the physical and natural sci- 
ences. .. . We must never allow an over- 
emphasis upon any of these areas of schol- 
arship.” Dr. Seaborg is the winner of 
the Nobel Prize for his discovery of plu- 
tonium. The fact that he urges for the Uni- 
versity the pursuit of a balanced program 
instead of special concentration manifests 
the ideal of an educator who possesses 
broad perspective as well as high intellectu- 
al attainments in his own field. 


GuipoTta M. Lowe 
Oxnard (Cal.) Union High School 
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DISCIPLINA MORES FACIT 


HARRY L. LEVY 


HE TITLE OF THIS PAPER! is a citation 
from Columella, De Re Rustica 
7. 12.6 which, for the purposes of this 
discussion, we shall translate ‘‘Training 
forms habits.’’ A glance at the context 
in Columella will show that the author 
is speaking of the training, not of hu- 
man youths, but of puppy-dogs, and is 
contrasting the part played by nature 
with that played by teaching in the 
make-up of an efficient hound. What- 
ever hesitation I may have had about 
adopting Columella’s dictum and adapt- 
ing it to its present use was removed by 
the discovery that Cicero uses the same 
contrast in discussing the education of 
the Spartans (Pro Flacco 63): virtus 
non solum natura corroborata, verum 
etiam disciplina. 

This paper is concerned principally 
with the discipline of Latin in the nar- 
rower sense, that is, in the sense of 
the actual classroom training which we 
give our students in the Latin language. 
There are, happily, many broad aspects 
of our subject: an appreciation of Ro- 
man culture, and, through it, of some 
facets of the Greek culture which the 
Romans so widely. borrowed and trans- 
muted; a grasp of the history of Rome, 
and hence of the ancient Mediterranean 
world from, say, the third century be- 
fore Christ to the end of antiquity and 
beyond; an understanding of, and feel- 
ing for, the contribution of the Latin 
language to English vocabulary, and of 
Latin authors to English literature. It 
need scarcely be said that the list of 


these broader aspects of our discipline 
could be extended considerably. 

I submit, however, that basic to all 
these broader advantages, if the pro- 
fession of Latin teacher is to be justi- 
fied by its fruits, is the student’s ability 
to come by all these values through 
the actual reading of Latin texts. It is 
an axiom of contemporary anthropol- 
ogy that a true appreciation of a culture 
is best obtained in the language of the 
culture itself. Long before modern an- 
thropologists started their researches, 
however, our professional ancestors 
were exemplifying this axiom by basing 
their study of ancient civilization upon 
the texts of the great classical authors 
from Homer down, using these texts 
as focal points for discussions of the 
cultural traits which the texts reflect. 
Our modern-language brethren are only 
now becoming fully aware of the impor- 
tance of communicating the language 
and culture of a foreign people through 
the medium of authentic utterances of 
that culture. The drive is on in their 
field to rid themselves of a vast amount 
of secondary apparatus, manufactured 
by those who themselves are not com- 
municants of the culture which they 
would expound. 

We classicists have only to adhere to 
the main line of our own tradition to 
reap the rewards of a sound approach 
to ancient culture. It is necessary, how- 
ever, if a system of learning which 
places its main emphasis upon the ac- 
tual reading of Latin texts is to be real- 
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ly effective, that the student be brought 
as soon as possible to the point where 
he can read with understanding and 
appreciation relatively large amounts 
of Latin. It is idle to expect that, in a 
language as complex and condensed — 
from the standpoint of us speakers of 
English —as Latin, our students can 
be brought, at comparable points in 
their careers, to the reading speed of 
a good student of French, of Spanish, 
of Italian, or even of German. We 
should not, however, rest until we have 
satisfied ourselves that nothing is al- 
lowed to remain in our teaching which 
does not contribute directly and with 
maximum effectiveness to our main 
goal: the reading of Latin in the 
original. 

Here I revert to our title: disciplina 
mores facit, ‘‘training forms habits.’’ 
I have heard that a Hindu philosopher 
once warned his disciples, ‘‘Be careful 
of what you wish for: you may get it!’’ 
I would paraphrase, “Be careful of 
what you teach: they may learn it!’’ 
We should, I suggest, constantly review 
our teaching procedures to make sure 
that none of them contributes to the 
formation of bad habits, of habits which 
will impede rather than further the 
student’s ability to read and understand 
his Latin text. 

Experience has suggested to me that 
there is one procedure, time-honored 
in our schools, which does indeed con- 
tribute to the formation of bad habits 
of thought for a Latin student whose 
major concern for some years at least 
is going to be the reading and under- 
standing of classical Latin literature. 
That procedure is the practice of so- 
called Latin prose composition, the 
translation into Latin of English pas- 
sages — usually, in actuality, of isolated 
English sentences. I am not here dis- 
cussing the validity of prose composi- 
tion as an exercise in junior and senior 
college courses or in graduate work. My 
remarks are concerned solely with the 
teaching of prose composition in sec- 
ondary schools. 

Why am I opposed to Latin prose 
composition in secondary schools? First 


and foremost, because it means that 
students will see a great deal of very 
bad Latin: their own and their fellow 
students’. I recently read an article in 
English in a learned periodical of inter- 
national politics. I say, ‘‘in English’’; 
actually, this is stretching a point; the 
article was written in English words 
by a brilliant and well-educated Ger- 
man. The purported English, though 
intelligible enough, is strange, stiff and 
altogether unnatural. Under no circum- 
stances would I permit a German boy 
who was trying to learn English to read 
texts like this one, for they would serve 
only to obscure in his mind the native 
patterns of English, and to reinforce, 
in superficially English form, the al- 
ready all-too-familiar patterns of his 
own tongue. 

Few of us who teach Latin can really 
write it as the ancient Romans did. We 
can, of course, construct sentences 
which are correct in so far as the 
actual forms of the words are concern- 
ed, and, conversely, we can correct 
gross and obvious errors in grammar: 
change an accusative with noceo into 
a dative, or a dative with iubeo into an 
accusative. But the ability to cast our 
thoughts into the genuine mold of Latin 
idiom, to produce a sentence that has 
a real Latin ring, or, what is more to 
the point, to accept or to reject with 
sureness a sentence offered by another 
— formal grammatical accuracy on 
the one hand, and gross errors on the 
other excepted — this is a skill to which 
few of us teachers of Latin have attain- 
ed. What we can do with the better 
students is to get them to turn out sen- 
tences which exemplify in a mechanical 
way what are often, it is true, the 
statistically normal patterns of Latin, 
if one neglects the statistics dealing 
with prose rhythms and word order. 

Caesar dixit se in fines Aeduorum 
cum multis militibus venturum esse. 
Splendid! But let us look at Caesar 
himself. I have assembled statistics 
which show that, of the 101 instances 
of indirect statement in the first twenty- 
nine chapters of the De Bello Gallico 
as Caesar wrote it, only forty-seven 
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can be said fully to conform to the 
textbook pattern’ (and fourteen*® of 
these require some stretching to fit the 
Procrustean bed), while fifty-four, or 
more than half, are lacking in one or 
more of the elements which every good 
prose composition book leads the stu- 
dent to expect. For example, thirty+ 
of the 101 completely lack an explicit 
subject for the infinitive, while in ten 
more® the subject is a clause or an- 
other infinitive (constructions rarely, 
if ever, attempted in secondary-school 
prose composition books, I believe). 
Perfect passive and future active in- 
finitives lacking esse number twenty- 
two,® as contrasted with five? which 
have it; yet virtually every prose com- 
position book and teacher drills on the 
form in which the element esse is ex- 
pressed. 

We may pause at this point to inquire 
how our producers of textbooks con- 
taining Caesar’s prose, or based upon 
it, have handled this embarrassing sit- 
uation. In the old days —the days of 
Kelsey and of D’Ooge and Eastman — 
an attempted cure was a rash of scili- 
cets in the notes, with the student ex- 
pected to develop a fine bi-focality of 
vision. The more recent books have 
taken more heroic measures. If Caesar 
does not conform to the elementary 
textbooks, so much the worse for Cae- 
sar! They have done what Cicero (Brut. 
262) was sure no one would have the 
courage to attempt: they have applied 
the curling tongs to Caesar’s rugged 
prose, and have foisted se’s and esse’s 
with a liberal hand upon the text itself. 

If the first charge against prose com- 
position is that it brings the student 
into contact with much bad Latin, the 
second indictment, then, is that it con- 
tinues into the second and subsequent 
years what is almost inevitable in the 
traditional handling of the first year: 
namely, the focusing of attention on 
mechanically normalized patterns of 
writing. This continuance, I suggest, 
slows down the student’s growth in abil- 
ity to handle the highly individualized 
forms of the patterns which he will 
actually encounter, sooner or later, de- 


spite all the laborious ‘‘writing down,”’ 
when, as and if he gets to reading a 
real Latin author. 

A third difficulty is that the practice 
of prose composition causes many of 
the best and most conscientious stu- 
dents to waste, in unnecessary worry, 
a great deal of mental energy that 
should be directed toward the compre- 
hension of more Latin, more thoroughly 
and at greater speed. This worry, quite 
forgivable from the student’s point of 
view, springs from the very individ- 
uality of the Latin authors to which 
I referred above, and is perhaps only 
another phase of my second objection. 
When the student finds an unusual locu- 
tion, instead of being content to under- 
stand it thoroughly, he often feels dis- 
mayed by some such thought as, ‘‘All 
well and good for Caesar or Cicero to 
write this way. But how could I be ex- 
pected to figure out this Latin expres- 
sion as the translation of such-and-such 
an English phrase?’’ Students thus wor- 
ried tend, I find, to feel ill-disposed 
toward the Latin author for what they 
regard as his gratuitous perversity, 
and, instead of cultivating what Words- 
worth calls a wise passivity, they often 
adopt a normative and corrective at- 
titude toward the text they are reading. 
Annotators, I regret to state, all too 
often encourage this preposterous at- 
titude: witness Charles Knapp’s con- 
stant attempts in his notes to bring 
Vergil’s flights down to the flat level 
of a Musa pedestris. 

Before proceeding to the last and 
what I consider the most damaging 
of the bad effects on the teaching of 
secondary-school Latin which I at- 
tribute to the practice of prose compo- 
sition, I shall digress to deplore 
a source of trouble in the student’s 
handling of another language: English. 
The English of most sentences given 
to the students for translation into Latin 
is, at its best, flat and unprofitable; at 
its worst it is atrocious. A few ex- 
amples at random:* ‘Therefore we 
hear that they began to follow Caesar’s 
army.” “In order that a battle might 
not be begun, Caesar led his legion 
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back into camp.’’ ‘‘Messengers _in- 
form me in what place these forces 
pitched camp, and how many new 
forces are arriving in that camp.”’ 
“They say that so bold a leader of 
desperate men will not go to Marseilles 
(as) an exile.’’ Is this the type of 
English we want our students to learn, 
either for use in formal English speech 
or writing, or for translating Latin into 
English? I forbear to quote some of 
the alleged ‘‘connected passages,”’ 
which often have all the verve and 
elegance which one would expect to 
find in a cheap interlinear trot. Dis- 
ciplina mores facit: if we want our 
students to translate into vigorous, idi- 
omatic English, we should keep such 
sorry hack-work far from their gaze. 
If, on the other hand, we were to give 
them real English to translate, we 
would inevitably introduce difficulties 
which are appropriate only, I suggest, 
to higher college and graduate courses. 

I come lastly to a more basic diffi- 
culty. Most of our Latin grammars, 
American and British, seem to have 
been written from the standpoint. of 
one who is to write Latin, not from 
that of one who is to read it. ‘‘If the 
noun is modified by an adjective, cum 
may be omitted.’’ Now if the Ablative 
of Manner has to be taught as such, 
a question into which we shall not go 
at this time, would it not be better to 
say, “If the noun is modified by an 
adjective, do not expect always to find 
cum’”’? Then take that great béte noire 
of the learner, the Sequence of Tenses. 
How much of the rule is really needed 
by the reader, as distinct from the 
writer, of Latin? Only, I suggest, the 
general principle, useful in other con- 
nections as well, that in subordinate 
clauses the perfect stem or perfect 
passive participle denotes completed 
action, the present stem incomplete. 
Thus the contrast between ostendit quae 
... dixerit and quae . . . reprehendat 
ostendit (Caes. B. G. 1. 19-20) becomes 
clear; more than this the young reader 
does not need to know. To make many 
of the distinctions called for by the tra- 
ditional rules, the reader must first 
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understand the passage: who can dis- 
tinguish (except for a few pronominal 
forms) between a subjective and an 
objective genitive except by reference 
to the meaning? And if he knows the 
meaning, to what end the distinction? 
So, alas, with many of the distinctions 
drawn among the uses of the ablative 
without a preposition. This is not to 
decry the meticulous study of Latin 
grammar at the higher levels of in- 
struction — junior and senior college 
courses and graduate work — but mere- 
ly to urge its postponement until the 
primary goal, the ability to read with 
understanding and reasonable rapidity, 
has been reached. 

Yet if prose composition is to be prac- 
tised at the secondary level, these rules 
with their multifarious distinctions 
must indeed be taught. Otherwise our 
students’ sentences will not have even 
the mechanical correctness to which I 
referred so slightingly above. Let us 
consider carefully whether it is not 
true that we actually teach many items 
for the sake of prose composition, under 
the delusion that prose composition aids 
the student to understand these items 
when he meets them in his reading: 
in other words, I am suggesting that we 
have put the cart before the horse, and 
have the horse pointed the wrong way!” 

I say all these harsh things with the 
full consciousness that many able and 
experienced secondary-school teachers 
of Latin, teachers whose classrooms it 
is a joy to visit, and whose students 
it is a pleasure and a privilege to re- 
ceive into our college classes, are firm 
in their conviction that the practice 
of prose composition is a great aid 
in their teaching of Latin. They point 
to the fact, moreover, that their best 
students derive a great feeling of ac- 
complishment from it. This, I submit, 
is only natural. For in prose composi- 
tion all the elements are entirely in 
the possession and under the control 
of teacher and student. The English 
is immediately intelligible, the rules 
(as stated in the grammars, even if 
not always as exemplified in the au- 
thors) are definite and clear, the vo- 
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cabulary is limited and available: one 
has only to combine these ingredients 
as a good cook follows a well-tested 
recipe, and behold! the product 
emerges, warm from the oven, a joy 
to look upon. How different this is from 
struggling with the stubborn, refrac- 
tory authors, who act as if they haven’t 
had the advantage of consulting Allen 
and Greenough, or Bennett, or even 
Elmer! Yet, need I point out, it is the 
authors who represent the living lan- 
guage, Protean, many-faceted, unpre- 
dictable, with many regularities but 
scanty logic—the prime creation of 
the human mind, to study which, to us 
philologists at least, is one of the great- 
est glories of the intellect! 

What, then, should our Latin disci- 
pline contain of grammar at the sec- 
ondary-school level? Only so much, I 
suggest, as will really function in the 
student’s reading, in his ability to 


comprehend and to appreciate the full 
meaning of the text which is before 


him. This calls for a complete re-writ- 
ing of our school grammars, with even 
more drastic changes than Herbert C. 
Elmer proposed and carried through.! 
This simplification of the grammar is 
in no sense an attempt to make things 
easier for the student —far from it. 
It would be my hope that with an im- 
proved approach to Latin grammar — 
and I am not now discussing Waldo 
Sweet’s structural approach, a topic 
which would require a full-scale treat- 
ment of its own— with, I say, an 
improved approach to Latin grammar, 
the student could and should be ex- 
pected to do much more work rather 
than any less. This work would be in 
the form of his reading a great deal 
more Latin, with a view to his reaping 
a larger share of the broad rewards 
to which I briefly referred earlier. 

In the space available, I can give 
only a brief indication of the form I 
believe the proposed revision should 
take. A basic principle is that the rules 
should really mean what they say 
— that if they do not necessarily reflect 
the physical world of reality, most de- 
cidedly they should not run counter to 


it. Let me take as an example our usual 
definition of the accusative of the direct 
object. ‘‘The accusative denotes the per- 
son or thing directly affected by the 
action of the verb.’’ Timeo Danaos et 
dona ferentes. When I say Timeo 
Danaos, does the word Danaos denote 
persons directly affected by the action 
of the verb? Hardly: it is I who am 
affected. The Greeks are untouched by 
my fears; they do not ‘receive the 
action,’’ unless by extra-sensory per- 
ception, nor, to discard still another 
shibboleth, are they its ‘‘goal.’’ Yet we 
train our youngsters to say some or 
all of these things, and to enter with 
us into a conspiracy of nonsense. This 
is predicated on the stipulation that if 
they will play the game according to 
the rules, so will we and all will be 
well. The same may be said of the 
so-called indirect object. Musa, mihi 
causas memora! The causes, we make 
our poor students say, are directly af- 
fected by the Muses’ rehearsal, while 
Vergil is only indirectly affected. If 
the Metelli give the poet Naevius a 
hard time. Dabunt malum Metelli Nae- 
vio poetae, the hard time is the direct 
recipient of the action, Naevius the 
indirect! Yet, because of the temporary 
submissiveness of our students, the sol- 
emn farce is perpetuated by generation 
after generation. 

What can we truly, reasonably and 
usefully say about the accusatives and 
the datives which I have been talking 
about? If we first establish the cate- 
gory of copulative verbs as those which 
are complemented by elements, other 
than reflexives, which denote the same 
person or thing as the subject (sum 
pius Aeneas), the way is clear for a 
reasonable definition of the accusative 
in the pattern Timeo Danaos. The ac- 
cusative is the most frequently used 
complement of a non-copulative verb. 
This is as true of Timeo Danaos as it 
is of causas memora or of Dabunt 
malum. What, then, of the dative? The 
dative brings a noun into relationship 
with a verb or a verb and its comple- 
ment.!1! Mihi denotes the person in rela- 
tion to whom the Muses rehearse the 
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causes; Naevius is the person in rela- 
tion to whom the Metelli will inflict 
misfortune. What if there is no com- 
plement with the verb? Very well, 
then, the dative is brought into rela- 
tionship with the verb alone. An in- 
structive variation is seen in the verses 
which appear in Donatus’ Vita Ver- 
gilii:12 

Sic vos non vobis nidificatis aves, 

sic vos non vobis vellera fertis oves, 

sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes, 

sic vos non vobis fertis aratra boves. 


Here the dative vobis relates in two 
instances to a verb with an accusative 
complement, vellera fertis, fertis ara- 
tra, and in the other two to verbs with- 
out complement, nidificatis, mellificatis, 
yet the function and meaning of vobis 
are the same in all four instances. If 
we add to this concept of the dative 
the fact that its next most frequent use 
is to complement certain adjectives 
(proximique sunt Germanis) — and if 
we have the students learn, not a list 
of English meanings (the sinister hand 
of prose composition again, I suspect), 
but the Latin adjectives themselves 
as they come to them, we shall, by 
instruction in these two patterns, have 
equipped our students to handle some- 
thing like seventy-six out of the approx- 
imately eighty-five datives which occur 
in the first twenty-nine chapters of 
Caesar’s Gallic War. The other usages 
can be explained as they occur, and 
can form the basis of further instruction 
as necessary. But we should always 
beware lest emphasis on the oddities 
rather than on the underlying regulari- 
ties of Latin leave the student with 
an altogether distorted notion of the 
relative frequency of occurrence of 
some of the syntactician’s pets. 

As with the dative and accusative, so 
with the genitive and the ablative. The 
former should be presented as a pre- 
dominantly adjectival, the latter as a 
predominantly adverbial case. Com- 
pletely to be avoided is such nonsense 
as Knapp’s calling dii in munera laeti- 
tiamque dii (Aeneid 1.636) a genitive 
of possession. The idea of gifts and joy 


as possessions of the day accords 
neither with actual reality nor with 
Vergil’s imagery — in fact, it accords 
with nothing but the rigid concepts of 
classificatory grammar, which, as is 
obvious, I am suggesting be discarded, 
at the secondary-school level at least, 
in favor of functional description. 

The nominative, vocative and loca- 
tive have, happily, been taught well and 
effectively as a general rule, and I 
have no revisions to suggest here. Nor 
have I space on this occasion to go into 
the question of mood usages, beyond 
the recommendation that each item 
which we teach be compelled to run 
the gauntlet of rigorous scrutiny from 
the viewpoint of its functional validity 
as a tool of understanding. 

With a curriculum relieved of what 
I have tried to show are unnecessary 
details incident to the teaching of prose 
composition, the Latin teacher would be 
free to devote more time and energy 
to his prime concern, that of having 
his students read Latin with under- 
standing, appreciation and depth. 

Here I should like to add a final item 
to our list of the broader benefits of 
our discipline. It is obtainable only if 
good, vigorous, natural utterances, both 
in Latin and in English, are the only 
linguistic phenomena tolerated in the 
classroom. I refer to the great amount 
that the student can learn about the 
patterns of his native tongue in its more 
formal aspects — not because English 
is so much like Latin (perhaps the 
proponents of this point of view have 
been thinking of the so-called English 
of the prose composition books) but 
precisely because it is so different. 
With translation rightly in the process 
of being discarded by the teachers of 
modern foreign languages, whose goals 
and procedures are in so many im- 
portant respects different from ours, 
our Latin and Greek classrooms will 
soon be the only places in which trans- 
lation from a foreign tongue will be a 
part of the school curriculum. They 
will be the only places, that is, in which 
the student will be required to compare 
and contrast another idiom with his 
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own in long, connected contexts. As 
educated native speakers of English, 
let us do for the student in his own 
language what we cannot quite do for 
him in Latin—that is, let us reject 
promptly and decisively any English 
utterance which an educated native 
speaker of English would not use to 
convey the thought which the ancient 
author expresses. This, I suggest, is 
the major way in which the study of 
Latin can contribute to the student’s 
command of formal English, and thus 
round out in a significant manner the 
manifold contribution of our Latin 
discipline to his education. 


Hunter College of the City of New York 


1 This is a slightly revised version of a paper 
presented at the Thirty-Third Annual Conference 
of the Secondary Education Board in New York 
City on March 6, 1959. The theme of the Confer- 
ence was “Discipline and the Disciplines."’ 


2 That is, have an infinitive (with esse expressed 
if the form is periphrastic) with an explicit 
subject in the accusative, depending on an ex- 
plicit verbum sentiendi vel declarandi. There are 
nineteen with the present infinitive active or esse 
(section numbers follow the Oxford text): 1. 1. 5, 
1. 20.5, 1.20.6, 1.23.3 bis, 1.27.4; five with 
present infinitive passive: 1. 14.1, 1. ‘6.5, 1. 18.1, 
1. 22.2, 1.22.4; six with the perfect infinitive 
active: 1.12.2, 1.13.2, 1.21.1, 1.22.2, 1.22.4 
bis; three with perfect infinitive passive with esse 
expressed: 1.5.2, 1.14.7, 1.18.10; none with a 


future infinitive actually containing esse or iri. 
To these thirty-three should be added the four- 
teen listed in the next note to reach the number 
of forty-seven given in the text above. 

3 Fourteen instances have the verbum sentiendi 
vel declarandi more or less widely separated 
from the indirect statement itself: 1. 13. 6, 1. 14. 5, 
1.14.6, 1.17.2, 1.17.5 bis, 1.17.6 bis, 1. 18.3, 
1. 18.7 bis, 1.20.2, 1. 20.3, 1. 20. 4. 

ter, 1.14.3, 1.14.6, 1.16.4 ter, 1.17.4, 1. 18. 2, 
1. 18. 3, 1. 18. 4 bis, 1. 18. 5 bis, 1. 18.6 bis, 1. 18.8 
ter, 1.18.9 bis, 1.20.4, 1. 21.2, 1. 23.1. 

51.2.2, 1.3.6, 1.7.3, 1.10.1, 1.10.2, 1.14. 2, 
1.14.4, 1.18.4, 1.17.3, 1.20.4. 

61.3.6, 1.6.3 bis, 1.7.4 quater, 1.7.5, 1. 8.3, 
1.10.2, 1.11.6, 1.13.3 bis, 1.14.2 ter, 1.14.6. 
1.18.10, 1.20.4 bis, 1.23.1, 1. 26.6. 

73.6.2, 2.12.34 1.306 

8 Charles M. Baker and Alexander J. Inglis, 
High School Course in Composition (New York, 
1932) pp. 121, 130, 193, 203; copyright 1909; ma- 
terial used with the permission of The Macmillan 
Company. 

9For other expressions of doubt as to the 
validity of prose composition as an exercise in 
secondary schools, compare L. P. Cunningham's 
remarks as reported in CJ 54 (1959) 249; also New 
York Times, March 3, 1959, p. 11 where it is 
reported that the Italian Ministry of Instruction, 
while retaining the requirement of proficiency in 
translating Latin into Italian for candidates for a 
secondary-school diploma, has removed the re- 
quirement of proficiency in translating Italian 
into Latin. 

10 Herbert C. Elmer, Latin Grammar (New 
York, 1928). See also the references cited in the 
footnotes to pp. v and viii of Elmer's work. 

11I owe this formulation to Mrs. Gerda Seligson 
of the Department of Classical Studies, University 
of Michigan. 

12 Ernst Diehl, 
1911) p. 35. 
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THE LATIN REQUIREMENT 
AT OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 


It seemed for a time that this piece might 
have to be headed “England in Decline’’ 
as Oxford and Cambridge Universities dur- 
ing last winter and spring debated and 
adopted the abolishment of Latin as a man- 
datory entrance requirement. Then Oxford 
reversed itself, eliciting a spate of approv- 
ing editorials in the American press. 

Newsweek (May 18, 1959) described the 
first Oxford vote thus: 


AS THE PITING, two-hour debate ended, 249 
Oxford dons clapped on their mortarboards 
at Sir Christopher Wren’s seventeenth-cen- 
tury Sheldonian Theater and trooped through 
a door marked ‘Placet’’ (yes); 245 other 
dons marched through a door marked “Non 
placet’”’ (no). By this narrow margin under 
Oxford's traditional voting procedure, the 
faculty of Britain’s oldest university last 
week endorsed a proposal to abolish Latin 
as a mandatory entrance requirement and 
permit either German or Russian instead. 

Backers of the motion contended that a 
living language is more to the point in a 
scientific age. Opponents feared that de- 
émphasizing Latin at Oxford would push it, 
as one professor said, “into the limbo to 
which the Americans have already con- 
signed Greek.”’ 


Shortly thereafter the Associated Press 
(Richmond Times-Dispatch, May 17) re- 
ported: 


Cambridge University Saturday followed 
Oxford's example and dropped Latin as a 
compulsory qualification for new entrants. 

The resolution to drop it was adopted by 
regent house, the university’s ruling body, 
by a vote of 325-278... . 


Then a few weeks later came the news 
from Oxford (Richmond News Leader, 
June 3): 


The dons of Oxford University changed 
their minds last night about burying Latin 
as a dead language. 

By 301 votes to 282 they decided students 
must have a basic knowledge of Latin to 
enroll at the university. 


The senior members of the teaching fac- 
ulty reversed their decision a month ago to 
make knowledge of Caesar’s language an 
optional entrance requirement, as Greek, 
German, and Russian are. 

The dons—senior members of the teach- 
ing faculty— packed into Oxford’s 17th-cen- 
tury Sheldonian Theater for the debate. A 
woman fellow of St. Hilda’s College, Helen 
Gardner, probably won the day for Latin. 

“The decline of Latin schools here, and 
its virtual disappearance in America, is 
one cause of a growing incompetence in 
the writing of our English,’’ she said. 

“I am thinking of politicians, journalists, 
preachers, essayists, and—I fear I must 
add— learned persons.”’.. . 

Latin now will continue to be compulsory, 
at least until a committee considering the 
whole matter of entrance requirements re- 
ports. That probably will not be until next 
year. 


The Louisville Courier-Journal (June 5) 
commented editorially under the heading, 
“A Little Latin Can’t Be Called a Dangerous 
Thing’”’: 

Probably today we couldn’t very accur- 
ately translate more than one or two lines 
from any of the seven books of Julius 
Caesar’s Commentarii de bello Gallico. Nev- 
ertheless, we are presumptuous enough to 
join in the rejoicing of the Latinists over 
Oxford’s reversal of its decision earlier this 
spring to take that noble language from 
the list of its compulsory subjects on en- 
trance examinations. ... 

Miss Gardner was entirely right. There 
has been a decline of competence in the 
writing of English—even among the 
Ph.D.’s. And the decline, we think, must 
be at least partly due to the decline of the 
Latin discipline in our educational proc- 
esses. The debate among the dons was not 
reported in detail in our dispatches, but 
somebody, attempting to refute Miss Gard- 
ner, must have pointed to the case of Sir 
Winston Churchill. 

His command of the English language is 
so extraordinary that it may be said to have 
affected the whole history of his country, 
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and of the world, in our time. Yet as a 
schoolboy he hated nothing worse than Latin 
‘unless it was Greek, and he never got into 
a university. In later life, accepting one 
of the countless honorary academic de- 
grees that have been poured upon him, he 
observed of himself: “ ... One might al- 
most say that no one ever passed so few 
examinations and received so many de- 
grees.”’ 

Sir Winston, as a lad, simply did not do 
well in school. If we started abolishing all 
of the subjects in which he failed to shine 
we'd throw a lot of teachers out of work. 
But he accepted his want of distinction in 
school as something to be overcome; he felt 
that he had to ‘‘make up for lost time.’’ It 
would be a brash boy, too, who argued that 
a little Latin would irreparably damage a 
career in science. 

When Oxford first decided to discard 
Latin, Cambridge, that other historic for- 
tress of the classics, soon followed suit. Now 
that Oxford has changed its mind, maybe 
Cambridge will, too. After all, to quote from 
Sir Winston’s English prose again: ‘We 
want a lot of engineers in the modern world, 
but we do not want a world of engineers.”’ 


On June 9 the editor of the Richmond 
News Leader wrote: 


There will be joy on Parnassus, may it 
please the muses, at Oxford University’s 
decision last week to restore Latin to its 
old status as a compulsory entrance re- 
quirement. Earlier in the Spring, the Oxford 
Congregation had voted 249-244 to make 
Latin credits optional, but the decision 
stirred up the sort of uproar on which 
good Britons thrive. Now the congregation 
has reversed itself. By a vote of 301-282, 
Latin’s traditional place is regained. 

Vale! This is as it should be. During 
the uproar, radical innovators protestea 
that Shakespeare had done pretty well 
with ‘‘small Latin and less Greek.” They 
argued that times have changed; that Ox- 
ford should change with the times; that 
Latin no longer is necessary to anyone. 

But the traditionalists persevered, and 
mcre power to them. Not every university 
in the world, of course, could justify a 
requirement that its entering students must 
have mastered Latin. Every university is 
not an Oxford. There ought to be room in 
the planet’s educational facilities for one 
non-conforming institution—one university 
with a crotchet: Know Latin, or get thee 
hence. 

There is value in Oxford’s decision apart 
from the preservation of tradition. Latin 


may indeed be useless to plumbers, steam- 
fitters, and sausage grinders, but there 
never was a professional man yet—writer, 
teacher, lawyer, doctor, scientist, minister 
— who did not profit from the discipline that 
Latin imposes. He may never speak Latin, 
or write Latin, or even read or quote Latin 
in his adult life, but the clean and lucid 
beauty of Virgil will have left an ineradica- 
ble mark. The study of Latin is one of 
the ways in which men acquire good taste; 
and good taste is one of the aims, we submit, 
that a good university ought to pursue. 


The following editorial appeared in the 
Durham (N.C.) Morning Herald of June 16 
(clipping from Prof. J. Penrose Harland 
of the University of North Carolina): 


The doughty defenders of the place of the 
classics in modern education have ral- 

The assault on the place of Latin and 
Greek in today’s curriculum has been de- 
termined, even furious. The defenders have 
not always seen their cause in perspective 
and have sometimes aided their opponents 
by missing the true significance of Latin 
and Greek to education in the mid-20th 
century. This spring’s action on Latin as 
an entrance requirement at universities 
widely regarded as stalwarts of the classical 
tradition shows the need for a more con- 
vincing presentation, especially in the cours- 
es, of the importance of the classics. 

It cannot be overstressed that modern 
Western civilization has its roots in the 
culture and civilization of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. Modern thought and science 
are built on the foundations laid by such 
men as Plato and Lucretius. So vital were 
the speculation and the reasoning of the 
philosophers of Hellas and Rome that their 
works are stimulating today, despite the 
vast changes in the material environment 
they knew and we know. 

The contributions of the Greek and Latin 
languages to our English tongue and the 
other languages of Western civilization have 
been incalculable. ‘“‘The Greeks had a word 
for it’’ is more than a phrase. Their words 
have influenced ours, as have the words of 
the Romans, to give us a much more 
flexible, expressive vocabulary. 

Latin is not, unless it is taught as such, 
a dead language, although no people today 
speak it. Nor is Attic Greek. The Greek 
and Latin literatures are as vibrant, as 
revealing of the scope and reach of man’s 
thought and fancy, as the literatures of any 
modern people. They are still the essential 
humanities. As such they have an important 
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place in the modern curriculum. Because of 
its place in the foundation of modern civili- 
zation, the requirement of a knowledge of 
Latin for college entrance is not only rea- 
’ sonable — it ought to be expected! 


LAST BREAD OF POMPEII 


Such was Newsweek’s heading (May 18) 
for a story on burned Pompeian bread, 
used to help test a “carbon clock.’’ Below 
we print the Associated Press’ account, as 
it appeared in the Richmond Times-Dispatch 
of May 6. 


Here was a loaf of bread, taken from 
the ruins of ancient Pompeii and charred 
beyond question. 

But: 

Was the bread blackened by the volcanic 
ashes of Mt. Vesuvius, whose eruption in 
79 av. destroyed the ancient city? 

Or, was it charred by being left in the 
oven by a Pompeian housewife when she 
fled from the thunder, fire, and lava of the 
angry mountain? 

Researcher Edwin Olson of the Lamont 
Geological Observatory, Columbia Univer- 
sity, told a reporter he favors the first 
view. 

He discussed the alternatives after telling 
a scientific meeting that the ancient bread 
sample had been used in a new test of 
the accuracy of the carbon clock method 
of dating once-living relics of the distant 
past. 

The method consists of measuring the 
specimen’s concentration of radioactive car- 
bon-14, and then estimating what the con- 
centration was at the time the specimen 
‘“‘died’’—thus giving a value for the age 
of the material. 

This can be done because of the known 
radioactive decay rate of carbon-14. Half of 
any given amount of the material disap- 
pears by such decay every 5,000 years. 

Carbon-14 is a natural constituent of the 
atmosphere, produced by the action of cos- 
mic rays on atmospheric nitrogen. During 
life, plants, animals, and men constantly ac- 
quire and eliminate it in cyclic fashion, but 
after death they no longer take it in. 

Olson told the annual meeting of the 
American Geophysical Union about the 
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Pompeian bread, whose content of radio- 
active carbon would have come from the 
wheat ingredient. It was one of 10 plant 
samples of known archeological age which 
were reéxamined by the _ carbon-clock 
method. 

The bread sample, he said, showed a 
pretty close correlation—that is, a carbon 
age of 1,894 years against a known age of 
1,880 years since Vesuvius kicked up. 

But he said some of the other samples 
were off by as much as 250 years from 
their known archeological age. 


JAMES THURBER ENDORSES 


One of America’s great humorists and writ- 
ers gave an indirect endorsement of Latin 
study in a letter to the editors of The New 
Yorker, printed under their Department of 
Correction in the February 7 issue: 


In The New Yorker of November 29, 1958, 
I used the express‘on “Horas non numero 
sine serenas’”’ (‘‘I count serene hours only’’) 
in a piece called ‘‘Midnight at Tim’s Place,”’ 
and I have been properly reproved on a 
postcard from Hasbrouck Heights, New Jer- 
sey, signed merely “High School Student.’’ 
My young critic pointed out that ‘‘sine’’ 
takes the ablative,. the case representing 
removal, deprivation, or direction from. 
The correct quotation is, of course, ‘“‘Horas 
non numero nisi serenas,’’ for ‘nisi’ after 
a negative means ‘‘except’’ or “unless.” 
The late Miss Daisy Hare, who was my 
teacher in first-year Latin fifty years ago, 
would have been shocked by my careless- 
ness and pleased to know that Latin has 
not entirely disappeared from the curricula © 
of our high schools. At a time when the 
free world deplores the decline of education 
in America, it is only fair to record that at 
least one high school in New Jersey holds 
on to classical education. I doubt, though, 
that I would have reported the error, and 
its modestly anonymous correction, if the 
mistake had not crept into a dream of mine 
the other night. In this dream I was en- 
gaged, with others, in excavating some 
ancient Roman ruins, in the course of which 
I came upon a Latin sentence written in 
chalk, not faded, but fresh and bright, and 
somehow strangely exhilarating. The sen- 
tence was “Hic erat Kilroy.’’ 
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SOME STUDIES IN HORACE’S ODES ON LOVE 


KENNETH J. RECKFORD 


i IS THE PURPOSE of this paper to ab- 
stract from Horace’s Odes certain 
attitudes towards love which he ac- 
cepted at various times. The effort will 
not be biographical. It is useless to 
speculate which of the Lydes and 
Chloes were real and which were liter- 
ary creations, which the professional 
courtesans and which the sophisticated 
amateurs, insofar as these matters 
were left unshaped by the poet’s con- 
trolling imagination. 1 

In the first ode that we shall examine 
Horace rejects certain elegiac attitudes 
that may be traced back to Catullus 
(Odes 1. 33): 


Albi, ne doleas plus nimium memor 

immitis Glycerae neu miserabilis 

decantes elegos, cur tibi iunior 
laesa praeniteat fide, 


insignem tenui fronte Lycorida 

Cyri torret amor, Cyrus in asperam 

declinat Pholoen; sed prius Apulis 
iungentur capreae lupis 


quam turpi Pholoe peccet adultero. 

Sic visum Veneri, cui placet imparis 

formas atque animos sub iuga aenea 
saevo mittere cum ioco. 


Ipsum me melior cum peteret Venus, 

grata detinuit compede Myrtale 

libertina, fretis acrior Hadriae 
curvantis Calabros sinus. 


The reader of Tibullus will recognize 
the ‘‘more than overmuch grief’’ of the 


elegist, his perpetual contrast of the 
“hard”’ girl to his own “‘soft’’ feelings, 
his self-designation as miser, and his 
complaint against the girl’s breach of 
faith and her preference for a younger 
(or richer) lover. To Horace, the love- 
war is a farce: its skirmishes are un- 
controllable, unpredictable and not to 
be wept over; he is resigned to the 
“‘cruel’’ compulsion of Venus as a fact 
of life. Towards her wilfulness, which 
resembles that of Fortune, he adopts 
a Lucretian stance: since love is only 
declinatio (‘‘That’s the way the atoms 
agitate!’’), it cannot possibly provide 
the stability hoped for by deluded lov- 
ers like Tibullus. As a realist, Horace 
exaggerates the conventional terms of 
love — flame, net, wound, madness — 
until they sound overdone and ridicu- 
lous (torret amor), or else, like Lucre- 
tius, he attempts to probe through the 
trite Hellenistic metaphors to their 
physical basis: the yoke of love is ul- 
timately the sexual connection of the 
two lovers. This dual use of imagery, 
witty and realistic, gives its punch to 
what might otherwise have been a Hel- 
lenistic admonitory epigram of the la 
ronde type. 

The ode is anti-romantic, but is it 
without passion? In the fourth stanza 
Horace characteristically reverses him- 
self: ‘‘I too, your adviser, Albius, am 
subject to Venus’ sway.”’ Of course, this 
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ending serves as a modest and tactful 
way of putting across a point of ad- 
vice. But it must be noted that Horace 
ends the poem on a sensual note: cur- 
vantis Calabros sinus suggests not so 
much the conventional ‘‘storm of love’’ 
as the very easily imagined sexual at- 
tractions of Myrtale. He may be under 
no illusions here about the permanence 
or stability of love, but he is not the 
less susceptible, for all that. 

Horace laughed at Tibullus, but he 
was not just an iconoclast of Venus’ 
imagery. The unattainable ideal of the 
elegists was seldom far from his mind. 
Odes 1.13, another poem of jealousy 
(and, by implication, of la ronde), con- 
cludes with longing for the ideal: 


Felices ter et amplius 

quos irrupta tenet copula, nec malis 
divulsus querimoniis 

suprema citius solvet amor die. 


Here Horace bases his hope for a 
metaphysical, spiritual bond upon the 
sexual copula, and apparently he be- 
lieves the one to be no more perma- 
nent than the other. And yet, he sug- 
gests, love may be reciprocated, if not 
forever, at least for a while. Similarly, 
although the lovers of Odes 3.9 do not 
attain the perfect and apparently en- 
durable foedus allotted to Catullus’ 
Acme and Septimius, they nevertheless 
compose their differences of thought 
and temperament in a temporary rec- 
onciliation.2 One might almost argue 
that Horace had learned from Catullus 
himself that such reconciliations were 
only temporary.* Accordingly, what 
might- have been a long-range hope 
changes, for Horace, into a grasping 
after the kairos, love realized in the 
present moment. Taken in this sense, 
the well-known carpe diem, quam mi- 
nimum credula postero (1.1.18) ex- 
presses both the rejection and the re- 
tention of an ideal. 

Horace is, however, less concerned 
with the elegiac ideal of ‘‘the contract 
and eternal bond of love’’ than with 
the ideal of love as tranquillity. Con- 
sider the way in which he ‘‘corrects’’ 
Catullus 51 (1. 22. 23-24): 


dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
dulce loquentem.+ 


The vision of the sweetly-smiling girl 
does not ‘‘snatch his senses away”’ from 
Horace; instead, it helps complete the 
imaginative scenery of the inner life 
in which he dwells safely and untrou- 
bled. The nature of his life is defined 
by its proposed pastoral setting. When, 
in Odes 1.17, he invites Tyndaris to 
his Sabine farm, the invitation is 
phrased in negative terms: in his ‘‘with- 
drawn valley”’ she will escape the Dog- 
star’s heat; the Lesbian wine that she 
drinks ‘‘will not be dangerous’’; as the 
musical charm of the valley protects 
the kids, as in some Golden Age, from 
the predatory attacks of wolves, so 
Tyndaris will be safe from the amatory 
depredations of the ‘‘wolf,’’ Cyrus. In 
brief, the intoxicating draught of love 
has been watered down into a non-vio- 
lent potion of tranquillity; the war of 
the ‘‘unequals’’ (dispares) characteris- 
tic of Venus’ sway has been lulled into 
oblivion by the music of the pipes. To 
put it differently: in accepting the bu- 
colic ideal of peace and tranquillity and 
an inner harmony between mind and 
nature Horace rejects the passion of 
love as something foreign to his spirit- 
ual landscape, much as Virgil, in his 
Tenth Eclogue, sympathized with Gal- 
lus’ emotional wanderings (expressed in 
images of wild and foreign scenery) 
but himself chose to remain, at least 
temporarily, in his familiar pastoral 
haunts. Bucolic love cannot be in sole; 
it must be sub umbra. If Horace could 
not resist feeling the pangs of sensual- 
ity for the stormy freedwomen of Rome, 
he reserved a more intimate affection 
for women who were loved in the se- 
cluded setting of his own imagination. 
The distinction between these two kinds 
of love is akin to Catullus’ polarities, 
the sensual fact of amare and the 
spiritual ideal of bene velle, which he 
had discovered could not long be united 
on this earth.5 

Have Odes 1.33 and 1.17 anything 
in common? They seem to share a mood 
of controlled enjoyment of which the 
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SOME STUDIES IN HORACE’S ODES ON LOVE 


reader is invited to partake, either 
laughing at love’s warfare even after 
enlisting, or creating his own pastoral 
world in which saeva Venus gives way 
to tranquillity.6 This element of con- 
scious control may be _ perceived 
in many another ode in which love, like 
wine, symbolizes the attainment of the 
good things of life. Youth is advised 
to turn from cares for the future to the 
intoxication or assignation of the pres- 
ent moment; Damalis, an unnamed de- 
vium scortum, Neaera, Glycera, Lyde, 
all appear to us as symbolic figures 
of the grasping of life’s riches on in- 
numerable Special Occasions.? In this 
role they are not entirely unlike the 
personifications of Pindar, especially 
his Charites.8 Love is proper to youth: 
in fact, youth is improper without 
love (1. 30. 7), et parum comis sine te 
Iuventas, and accordingly, Youth must 
follow in Venus’ train. On this level 
even the fierce Glycera, along with all 
‘“‘stormy’’ courtesans, is a calculated 
and welcomed peril.” It seems to Hor- 
ace wrong and pitiful that her stern 
uncle should forbid Neobule to give ex- 
pression to her natural desire, amori 
dare ludum (3. 12.1).1° And it seems 
thoroughly improper that an _ old 
woman should usurp the prerogatives 
of youth (3. 15. 7-16): 


Non, si quid Pholoen satis, 
et te, Chlori, decet: filia rectius 


expugnat iuvenum domos, 

pulso Thyias uti concita tympano. 
Illam cogit amor Nothi 

lascivae similem ludere capreae: 


te lanae prope nobilem 

tonsae Luceriam, non citharae decent 
nec flos purpureus rosae 

nec poti vetulam faece tenus cadi. 


Note the emphatic repetition of decet, 
non decent. The “‘sieges’’ and ‘‘mad- 
ness’’ of love are sanctioned by their 
suitability to youth; youth is the time 
for ludere. The old Roman ideal of Lu- 
cretia spinning her wool, which would 
not be out of place in the Roman Odes, 
is notably absent from this poem: wool 
for old Chloris, seduction for young 


Pholoe! The gathering of rosebuds, the 
drinking of wine await Pholoe, but 
they are past for Chloris, who is not 
only compared in an explicit simile to 
a cloud obscuring blazing stars but also, 
by a metaphor implicit in the last 
verse, to the ‘‘wine-jar drunk to the 
dregs.’’ In spite of this stark ending, 
the ode is not so much a schmdahge- 
dicht designed, like Epodes 8 and 12, 
to ridicule a specific woman, as a meta- 
phorical statement of the intimate re- 
lationship between love, youth and pro- 
priety. 

To paraphrase attitudes more felt 
than reasoned, and better left in Latin 
verse: Horace will submit to the yoke 
of Venus physica, but without respect 
for the goddess; he will entertain no 
haunting delusions of the unattainable, 
but will accept the present without con- 
ditions; he will create and maintain his 
own ideality of love unimpassioned 
within the pastoral convention. He un- 
dertakes to play and win the game of 
Venus under the rules to which he per- 
sonally consents: he insists upon the 
separation of physical and spiritual 
love, of mistress and Muse. No Lesbia 
claims his entire allegiance; no Cyn- 
thia inspires his verse. 


Horace TENDS to change his mind. He 
leaps from private to public concerns, 
from the philosophy of disengagement 
to that of responsible involvement and 
back again, from rebel to Augustan 
to bystander and critic. It is not sur- 
prising that his relationship to Venus 
deepens, in Book 4 of the Odes and even 
earlier. Consider 2. 5, an ode which re- 
quires detailed analysis: 


Nondum subacta ferre iugum valet 
cervice, nondum munia comparis 
aequare, nec tauri ruentis 
in Venerem tolerare pondus. 


Circa virentis est animus tuae 
campos iuvencae, nunc fluviis gravem 
solantis aestum, nunc in udo 
ludere cum vitulis salicto 


praegestientis. Tolle cupidinem 
immitis uvae: iam tibi lividos 
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distinguet Autumnus racemos 
purpureo varius colore. 


Iam te sequetur: currit enim ferox 
aetas et illi quos tibi dempserit 
apponet annos; iam proterva 
fronte petet Lalage maritum, 


dilecta quantum non Pholoe fugax, 
non Chloris albo sic umero nitens 
ut pura nocturno renidet 
luna mari, Cnidiusve Gyges, 


quem si puellarum insereres choro, 
mire sagaces falleret hospites 
discrimen obscurum solutis 
crinibus ambiguoque vultu. 


The beginning of the ode might be 
called anti-romantic. Starting from the 
tired cliché of the ‘‘unbroken’’ heifer 
or filly, waiting to be ‘‘ridden,’’ Horace 
has given new depth to the animal- 
image.!1 The ponderous sounds as- 
sociated in the first stanza with bull 
and cow (dum, omp, ent, emt, pondus) 
actually help us envision in the second 
the clumsy movements of a girl mid- 
way between the pleasures of childhood 
and the coming of sexual maturity and 
readiness for marriage.12 Like the 
“‘voke”’ of 1. 33, the heifer-image begins 
this poem with an unsentimental tone 
of realism. Similarly, immitis uvae 
gains in power by transcending the 
conventional: immitis explains the trite 
‘“thardness”’ of the unresponsive girl by 
her actual physical unripeness, enabling 
Horace to state his first leading theme, 
“Your love is unseasonable.”’ It is not 
a new theme. The imagery of heifer 
and grape supports the principle of 
propriety in love. 

This point established, the imagery 
undergoes a transformation. Nothing 
could be further from the bovine sex 
of the first stanza, both in sound and 
sense, than purpureo varius colore and 


non Chloris albo sic umero nitens 
ut pura nocturno renidet 
luna mari... . 


The moon-image reminds us of the un- 
ion of human love and natural beauty 
envisioned by Sappho; the ‘‘natural’’ 
image of the grape foreshadowed this 
connection. But also, by contrast with 
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the sexuality of bull and cow, the moon 
symbolizes a pure love abstracted from 
sex. Shining Gyges, sexless in appear- 
ance, is another such symbol: in his 
ambiguous condition he recalls the girl 
who is neither girl nor woman. 

The meaning of this change in im- 
agery becomes clearer if we trace Hor- 
ace’s dramatic development of his 
theme. From the very beginning of the 
ode we are conscious of an emphatic 
time-sequence: nondum, nondum, non- 
dum, nunc, nunc, iam, iam, iam. It 
turns out that time will play an ironic 
joke on Horace, 


... et illi quos tibi dempserit 
apponet annos;... 


With the obvious meaning, ‘‘Her added 
years will be an increase and gain, 
yours a decrease and loss,”’ is entwined 
the pathetically unrealizable wish, ‘“The 
number of years added to hers will be 
subtracted from mine.’’!% Around the 
central irony that the same years will 
bring maturity to Lalage and old age 
to Horace cluster subordinate ironies: 
(1) Iam te sequetur, recalling Aphro- 
dite’s promise to love-stricken Sappho, 
is tinged with the thought, ‘‘Her years 
will follow yours.’’!4 (2) Time not only 
runs too fast (ferox), but makes man- 
kind run a race as well (implied in 
sequetur). (3) The earlier prophecy, 
iam tibi lividos, turns out to mean not 
“for you”’ but “in your sight,’’ for La- 
lage, with all the charms of latent sex- 
uality (proterva fronte) will take a hus- 
band (maritum) who is not Horace.1!5 

The ironies explored in the fourth 
stanza may be traced back to the single 
focal image, Autumnus, for autumn, 
the giver of ripeness, 


Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 
close bosom friend of the maturing 
sun..., 


is also the twilight season of fading, of 
oncoming death: 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where 
are they? 

Think not of them, thou hast thy music too 

While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying 
day... .16 
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For Lalage, autumn means the grape’s 
ripening into maturity: it is the sign of 
her married life to come. For Horace, 
it means the oncoming of the winter of 
death, all too soon. For Lalage, future 
love will be an extension of her animal 
vitality, her joy in the riches of na- 
ture; for Horace there will soon remain 
only the enjoyment of past love in mem- 
ory, like the moon shining at night, 
pure and (for him) far away, intangi- 
ble. Lalage will enjoy the reality of 
love, the love of the bull and the cow. 
Horace will enjoy, as he even now en- 
joys, the unreality of love: fond imag- 
inings, desire for the unattainable, 
thoughts not so much of sex as of shin- 
ing deception, ambiguoque vultu. His 
loves will be an ever-receding proces- 
sion of beauties: Lalage, Pholoe, Chlo- 
ris, Gyges: a bright moon for his au- 
tumn. 

There is something more. In this ode 
Horace has brought opposites together. 
Can it be that the imagistic reconcilia- 
tion of realism and romanticism is per- 
haps only symbolic of a kind of spirit- 
ual meeting of Horace and the girl, 
who are joined in a kinship of submis- 
sion to the very nature, whose symbol 
is autumn, that seems to keep them 
apart? 

We have assumed in discussing this 
poem that Horace was addressing him- 
self. But even if he was addressing a 
friend, and even if all or most of the 
girls mentioned were unreal, it makes 
little difference to the meaning of the 
poem. The point is that he has aban- 
doned old attitudes, that he hes broken 
his ‘‘rules.’’ He has united spiritual love 
and physical; he has colored that love 
with passionate awareness of ‘‘Time’s 
winged chariot drawing near’’; he has 
rejected propriety, if not control itself. 

The erotic odes of Book 4 are based 
upon this rejection of propriety. A little 
jaded with questions of politics and phil- 
osophy, the aging poet responded with 
new passion to the appearance of spring 
and young beauty. Over and over again 
in the Epistles he had stressed his re- 
tirement from the ‘‘frivolities’’ suitable 
to youth (Epist. 2. 2. 214-16): 


Lusisti satis, edisti satis atque bibisti: 

tempus abire tibi est, ne potum largius 
aequo 

rideat et pulset lasciva decentius aetas.17 


It is against this background of an- 
nouncements of retirement, which seem 
to ‘“‘protest too much,” that the odes of 
Book 4 must be read. Poem 4. 1 sounds 
the keynote of the book. Venus calls 
the poet back to the fray, and he re- 
sists, offering her a richer and more 
‘*suitable’’ draftee: 


Intermissa, Venus, diu 

rursus bella moves? Parce precor, precor. 
Non sum qualis eram bonae 

sub regno Cinarae. Desine, dulcium 
mater saeva Cupidinum, 

circa lustra decem flectere mollibus 
iam durum imperiis: abi 

quo blandae iuvenum te revocant preces. 
Tempestivius in domum 

Pauli purpureis ales oloribus 
commissabere Maximi, 

si torrere iecur quaeris idoneum: 
namque et nobilis et decens. .. . 


The symbolic ‘‘age of Cinara’’ is over 
for the poet; he has grown durus, the 
other side of love, as it were, from the 
unripe grape; all signs of propriety 
(tempestivius, idoneum, decens) should 
guide Venus to the young aristocrat, 
Paulus Maximus, a representative of 
the rising generation to whom Book 4 
is dedicated. Horace has nothing to gain 
from refusing to make way for youth. 
He has no delusive hope of reciprocated 
love, and at his time of life he no longer 
takes pleasure in the stormy wars of 
love: 


Me nec femina nec puer 

iam nec spes animi credula mutui 
nec certare iuvat mero 

nec vincire novis tempora floribus. 


And then, naturally, the reversal: 


Sed cur, heu Ligurine, cur 

manat rara meas lacrima per genas? 
Cur facunda parum decoro 

inter verba cadit lingua silentio? 
Nocturnis ego somniis 

iam captum teneo, iam volucrem sequor 
te per gramina Martii 

campi, te per aquas, dure, volubilis. 


By transference of epithet, parum de- 
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coro sums up Horace’s position: he is 
forced into the indignity of untimely 
and unreciprocated love.!5 Not he, but 
the boy is durus; and if Paulus could 
build Venus a statue or temple, Hor- 
ace can present her with a poem — and 
with his surrender. His fall must have 
pleased the goddess at whom he used 
to laugh. 

Odes 4. 10 and 4. 13 are allied in 
theme to 4. 1. The former is a warning 
to Ligurinus that when he ages ( i.e., 
reaches adolescence!) he will regret 
having refused his lover. The tone of 
the ode is more pathetic than witty. The 
poem 4.13 is basically a schmdahge- 
dicht: Lyde, who once rejected Hor- 
ace’s warnings, has lost all of her 
beauty, but like Chloris, she improperly 
competes with youth: 


Audivere, Lyce, di mea vota, di 
audivere, Lyce: fis anus, et tamen 
vis formosa videri 
ludisque et bibis impudens 


et cantu tremulo pota Cupidinem 
lentum sollicitas. Ile virentis et 
doctae psallere Chiae 
pulchris excubat in genis. 


Horace expends all his wit against the 
decayed beauty. Her voice breaks, she 
is ‘‘drunk,’’ she is dry as an old oak, 
her hair is like the snows of winter; 
in short, she is ‘‘an old flame reduced 
to ashes.’’ And yet, he has not forgotten 
her flaming youth: 


Quo fugit Venus, heu, quove color? Decens 
quo motus? Quid habes illius, illius, 
quae spirabat amores, 
quae me surpuerat mihi? 


As in 2.5, we “‘hear’’ sentiment in the 
o, u, r sounds: Horace’s description of 
Lyce catches fire from his nostalgic 
love of the time in which he was infat- 
uated with her. He even feels sorry for 
her: Cinara (his other love, and symbol 
of his own youth) was lucky to die 
young and beautiful; the years have 
been cruel to Lyce. Horace’s love for 
her had been sensual -— 


” Love is not love 
which alters when it alteration finds — 


but the sight of her so altered inspires 
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in him a pathos and perhaps, in spite 
of his barbs, even an affection that he 
never felt for her before. Volucris dies, 
brevis annos: into the Hellenistic com- 
monplace of the proud courtesan aging 
and rejected, Horace has infused his 
own passionate feeling of the flight of 
time. 

This feeling pervades still another 
ode, 4.11, which might be character- 
ized as ‘“‘emotion masquerading as tran- 
quillity.’’ Ostensibly, an aging poet has 
invited a young girl to come and sing 
to him on a pleasant occasion, Mae- 
cenas’ birthday. The beginning of the 
ode makes us immediately conscious of 
the passage of time: 


Est mihi nonum superantis annum 
plenus Albani cadus... . 19 


The mood of the first three stanzas is 
one of happy, bustling eagerness for 
Phyllis’ arrival; the sounds are remin- 
iscent of Catullus’ iam ver egelidos re- 
fert tepores. The dominant images are 
those of knot (for garlands, hair and 
altar) and light (fulges, ridet argento), 
but they lead to a discordant image 
of darkness, 


sordidum flammae trepidant rotantes 
vertice fumum. 


So far, only the image of light (equals 
joy) has been explained by its context. 
But the fourth and fifth stanzas express 
the ambiguity of ‘‘April’’ much as 2.5 
expressed that of ‘‘autumn.’’ April is 
the month consecrate to love, the 
month belonging to Venus Marina, to 
whom Horace once dedicated his wea- 
pons of love, or almost did." It is the 
very middle of April, the day of love. 
But it is also sacred as the day on 
which 


.. . Maecenas meus adfluentis 
ordinat annos. 


The prefix ad suggests the conceit that 
Maecenas is ‘‘gaining’”’ in years, framed 
with the same wistful optimism as the 
conceit in 2. 5, 


... currit enim ierox 
aetas et illi quos tibi dempserit 
apponet annos, 
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except that in 4. 11 the sense of urgency 
is conveyed by the second part of ad- 
fluentis: the years ‘“‘flow by.”’ 

When, therefore, Horace returns to 
the subject of Phyllis’ visit, we are al- 
ready intensely conscious of the passing 
of time. At first glance, this feeling 
does not seem to affect his reasons for 
advising Phyllis against the love of 
another man. Apparently, he opposes 
the match because Telephus is ‘‘out of 
her class’’ and so better suited to the 
rich girl to whom he is chained grata 
compede. The examples of fatal dis- 
parity, with their erotic connotations 
(Phaethon was ‘‘burnt up’”’ and Bellero- 
phon was “‘thrown off when he rode’’) 
prepare us for the usual warning 
against an unsuitable love-affair: 


semper ut te digna sequare et ultra 
quam licet sperare nefas putando 
disparem vites. .. . 


But then, the poem explodes: 


age iam, meorum 
finis amorum— 


non enim posthac alia calebo 

femina—condisce modos, amanda 

voce quos reddas: minuentur atrae 
carmine curae. 


In a flash the point of the ode is re- 
vealed and earlier images illumined; 
we should have seen the light earlier. 
Horace is in love with Phyllis! He 
wants her to avoid the disparity of lov- 
ing Telephus, but only in order that 
‘his own disparate love of her may 
have more success. And now we realize 
that he was thinking of himself when 
he used the masculine examples, Phae- 
thon and Bellerophon. It was the an- 
ticipation of Phyllis, and his instinctive 
habit of deriving the romantic from the 
sexual, that made him entwine the im- 
ages of knot and light earlier: if Phyl- 
lis is radiant, it is at least partly from 
sexual appeal. And there is more to 
understand. The feeling of the flight of 
time, already conveyed by the ‘‘April’’ 
ambiguity, brings on the ‘“‘black cares’’ 
of death. Earlier in the poem, Horace’s 
joyful haste must have reminded him 
subconsciously of the demonic Cura, 


and so he combined the progression of 
instabilities — festinat, cursitant, tre- 
pidant — with the image of darkness, 
the black smoke from the flame.?! His 
love is anxious cupido. What he loves 
in Phyllis is the time of life which he 
beholds in her, the April of love. In 
this ode he is perhaps more resigned 
than in 2. 5, for at the end he bids Phyl- 
lis sing him a song of tranquillity, and 
she is the ‘“‘last of his loves,’’ but still 
his brilliant revelation of his love for 
her is a metaphorical refusal to ac- 
cept old age with equanimity. One feels 
here the tension between ‘‘a more than 
usual state of emotion’’ and ‘‘more than 
usual order’ that comprised part of 
Coleridge’s definition of imagination 
and may be applied to all the best 
classical poetry. 

A vigorous, even leonine older ac- 
quaintance of ours has asked why a 
poet in his late forties or early fifties 
should brood so much about his age. 
There seem to be two possible answers. 
Either Horace’s complaints are insin- 
cere or ironic, or else, since a man is 
generally as old as he feels, the con- 
stant pressure of sickness may have 
increased his awareness of the black 
fires of the funeral pyre.?? Surely this 
is fuel for passion. A lover of Catullus 
has argued in print that nothing in Hor- 
ace could equal the lines, 


Soles occidere et redire possunt: 
nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux 
nox est perpetua una dormienda.23 


Yet in an ode concerned with more 
than love Horace borrowed the ‘‘set- 
ting’’ of the sun and transformed it into 
one of his own favorite images of beauty 
(4. 7. 13-16): 


Damna tamen celeres reparant caelestia 
lunae: 
nos ubi decidimus 
quo pater Aeneas, quo Tullus dives et 
Ancus, 
pulvis et umbra sumus. 


The agreement of mood between Catul- 
lus in his twenties and Horace in his 
late forties is striking. 
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1 Some examples of romantic “‘biography’’ are 
supplied by T. Zielinski, Horace (Paris, 1938) pp. 
170-75, 180, who not only resolved Horace’s love- 
life to a single triangle, Lydia (Lyde, Lyce)- 
Horace-Chloe (Glycera), but even made Lalage 
the poet's wife and mother of his child; T. Frank, 
“On Horace’s Controversies with the New Poets,’’ 
Classical Studies Presented to Edward Capps 
(Princeton, 1936) pp. 159-62, who identified matre 
pulchra filia pulchrior as Clodia’s daughter, Cae- 
cilia Metella; and L, Herrmann, ‘‘Horace Adver- 
saire de Properce,"’ REA 35 (1933) 287-88, who 
made Horace and Propertius rivals for Cynthia's 
affections. Numerous other such examples are 
available, especially in the French. But one 
should not flee so far in the other direction as 
to think that all women in the Odes are figments 
of the poet’s imagination. Cinara, Lyce, Phyllis, 
Neobule may well be pseudonyms hiding real 
people. 

2Acme and Septimius (Catullus 45) compete 
only in the intensity of their love, which repre- 
sents the ideal mixture of the sensual and the 
spiritual for which Catullus longed. The recon- 
ciliation of Horace (?) and Lydia is clearly only 
a temporary truce; this is part of Horace’s 
joking realism. He and Lydia belong to la ronde; 
Acme and Septimius have escaped from the wheel 
of love into an eternity of their own. 

3 Catullus 109, and perhaps 107, suggests some 
doubt that the reconciliation with Lesbia will be 
lasting. For an excellent discussion of Catullus’ 
growing disillusionment, and his expression there- 
of, see M. Putnam, ‘‘Patterns of Personality and 
Imagery in the Poetry of Catullus,’’ Harvard 
doct. diss. (Cambridge, Mass., 1959) passim. 

4Hor. Odes 1.22 may ‘‘contaminate,"’ for the 
sake of parody, ideas from Catullus 11 and 51. 
Added to dulce ridentem, his dulce loquentem 
hints that Catullus’ ‘‘translation’’ of Sappho, fr. 
2 was incomplete. One might say that in 1. 22 
Horace wanted the privileges of the amans sacer 
(on which, see G. Pasquali, Orazio Lirico [Flor- 
ence, 1920] p. 472) without the responsibilities. 

5 For amare and bene velle see Catullus 72 and 
75, and the general discussion by Putnam (above, 
note 3). 


6 The ‘‘pastoral’’ poets sidestep the problem 
of reconciling Venus and a tranquil state of mind. 
The most extraordinary attempt to join the two 
remains the first proem of Lucretius, on which 
see J. P. Elder, ‘Lucretius 1. 1-49,"" TAPA 85 
(1954) 88-120, esp. 105 (on Lucretius’ ‘‘double 
allegiance to peace and generation’) and 107-14 
(ways of uniting them). 


7 The love affair is virtually equated to the 
wine jar in 1.9 as a symbol of grasping the oc- 
casion; cf. also 1. 4; 1. 11; 1. 18 (decens Venus); 
1. 32; 1. 36; 2. 11; 3. 14; 3. 19; 3. 28. 


* For a few such personifications, see Pindar, 
Ol. 14, P. 6; 9 (Chérites), P. 8 (He-suchia), Nem. 
8 (Hora). This last, ‘‘herald of ambrosial loves of 
Aphrodite,"’ who “‘lifts one man up in the gentle 
hands of compulsion, another in far other hands,"’ 
is not far different from Iuventas in Venus’ train; 
and if Pindar sees Hora, rather like Ploitos in 
P.5, as an occasion more for achievement than 
for enjoyment, for grasping something high and 
heroic in life (‘the better loves’’), Horace'’s 
words too “‘might come to seem a circumlocution 
for a more elusive brightness and for the brilliant 
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gods that give it’’ (so J. H. Finley, ‘‘Address to 
the Horatian Society,’’ July 20, 1955, commenting 
on 1, 19. 1-4). 

9 Why the house (shrine) of Glycera should be 
a habitation of Venus is explained partly by 
Glycera's role of courtesan but partly also by the 
propriety of love in youth. Fervidus puer and 
solutis Gratiae zonis (cf. the Chdrites!) define 
the love-interest here as sexual; it may be as- 
sumed that Mercury stands for Horace himself. 

10 E. Haight, Horace and his Art of Enjoyment 
(New York, 1925) p. 38, and I came independently 
to the same conclusion, that Neobule (3.12) may 
well be the poetess Sulpicia. Horace was a 
friend of a Servius, either her brother or her 
father (cf. RE, IV A 1, 860-62 and Hor. Saf. 1. 10. 
86; the father would have carried more weight as 
a. sponsor in 35 B.c.). Sulpicia was brought up 
strictly by her uncle, Messalla; she desired her 
freedom and entered into a passionate love affair 
with a certain Cerinthus who was fond of-hunting. 
Horace's poem might be a joke aimed at Messalla, 
but all this is speculative ‘‘biography’'! 

11 Closer to Anacreon and innumerable epi- 
grams in the Palatine Anthology is 3. 11. 9-12, 
which combines the animal- and_ unripeness- 
imagery: 

quae velut latis equa trima campis 

ludit exsultim metuitque tangi, 

nuptiarum expers et adhuc protervo 

cruda marito. 

12 This onomatopoeia in 2.5 is of course arti- 
ficial: Horace establishes his own associations of 
sound and sense. Some of the sounds in the sec- 
ond stanza are heavy like those of verses 1-4 (ent, 
enc, vem, tum); others are lighter (la, lu, ul, 
al). The lovely combinations of 0, u, r and n 
in lines 12 and 18-20 gain their special beauty 
from association with images of autumn and 
night and with each other, and by contrast to the 
heavy, ‘‘sexual’’ sounds earlier. I intend to dis- 
cuss Horace’s use of the ‘‘metaphor of sound’’ in 
another article. 

13 Wickham, ad. loc., says, ‘‘Time seems to be 
galloping with him, crawling with her'’; Kiess- 
ling-Heinze note the sense of loss in dempserit, 
although the ages seem to be evening out. For 
Horace’s feeling of aging, cf. 2. 4. 22-24: 

fuge suspicari 
cuius octavum trepidavit aetas 
claudere lustrum. 

14 Cf. Sappho, fr. 1. 21. Horace is also indebted 
to Sappho (fr. 98) for the comparison of the girl 
to the moon outshining the stars in Epod. 15 
(Neaera). 

15 The mss. offer a reasonable choice between 
petit and petet. I prefer the latter; but if we 
choose to read petit, then Lalage is not the young 
girl in question but an earlier love who is now 
seeking a husband; she would make one more 
link in the chair of love-memories in any case. 
It will be observed that our choice of readings 
makes more difference to Horace’s ‘“‘biography”’ 
than to the meaning of this ode. 

16 For the double vision in John Keats’ ‘‘Ode to 
Autumn,” see the discussion of R. Brower, The 
Fields of Light (New York, 1951) pp. 38-41. 

17 In these verses about retirement Horace com- 
bines the contemptuous warning of Lucretius 3. 
957-62 (and cf. 935-39) to the old man who has 
not enjoyed life and is unready to depart, with 
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his own feeling for the things proper to the 
various ages of man. For the ideas of suitability, 
retirement in old age from lusus, and Cinara as 
a symbol of lost youth, see Epist. 1.1. 1-12; 1.7. 
25-28; 1.14. 31-36; 2.2. 55-57 (all very beautiful 
poetic passages). 

18 Cf. Catullus 51.9: lingua sed torpet (from 
Sappho, fr. 2): the Roman idea of the dishonor 
and ruin incurred through such a love is ex- 
pressed by Horace in his added parum decoro, 
whereas Catullus reserved it for his last stanza 
(Otium, Catulle, tibi molestum est). 

19 Horace feels his own aging along with that 
of the wine jar in 3. 8, 3. 21 and especially 3. 14. 


20 Cf. Horace’s relationship to Venus Marina in 
3. 26, in which he professed retirement from the 
wars of love but ended up by asking the goddess’ 
patronage ‘“‘just one last time.”’ 


21 The imagistic association of dark flames with 
death is confirmed by 4. 12. 25-28, where Horace 
is influenced less by laws of seasonal propriety 
than by thoughts of the funeral pyre: 

Verum pone moras et studium lucri, 

nigrorumque memor, dum licet, ignium 

misce stultitiam consiliis brevem: 

dulce est desipere in loco. 


22. On Horace’s sicknesses, see Suetonius’ Vita 
(on the poet’s death) and hints in Odes 2.6 and 
Epist. 1. 7. 1-13 and 1. 15. 1-11 (his doctor's or- 
ders). An eminent medical authority, Sir Gordon 
Gordon-Taylor, has taken a professional interest 
in Horace’s ill health, examining him through his 
poetry for gallstones, diseases of the biliary tract, 
or raised blood pressure (‘‘Address to the Hora- 
tian Society,’’ July 21, 1958). 

23 J. Ferguson, “‘Catullus and Horace,’’ AJP 77 
(1956) 13, argues that nos ubi decidimus ‘“‘loses 
the double value of setting and death implied in 
Catullus’ use of the word, and the brilliant pa- 
thetic parallel between the light of day and the 
light of life.’ But Horace is giving one good 
image for another. If nos ubi decidimus is not a 
tribute to Catullus, cum semel occideris in the 
sixth stanza certainly is (cf. E. Fraenkel, Horace 
(Oxford, 1957] p. 420, note 2, cited recently by D. 
Levin, “‘Concerning Two Odes of Horace,’’ CJ 54 
[1959] 358, note 13). Horace’s double vision of 
the seasons (compare “Autumn” and “‘April’’) is 
surely a match for Catullus’ double vision of the 
Day. Moreover, Horace is ‘“‘contaminating"’’ Catul- 
lus, Lucretius 3. 1025 (where that Epicurean may 
be contemplating his own coming death) and, 
by implication, Virgil (pater Aeneas). 
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An Introduction to the Greek Theatre, by 
Peter Arnott. With a Foreword by H. D. F. 
Kitto. Edinburgh: James Thin, 1959. Pp. xvi, 
235. Illustrated. 21s. 


THIs EB00K fills the lack of a good general 
introduction to the Greek theater, particu- 
larly for those who have had no previous 
training in Greek drama, whether it be in 
the original or in translation. Moreover, 
this book will be especially useful for teach- 
ers who are teaching courses in Greek 
drama in translation and who would like 
to refer their students to a painless, non- 
technical introduction to the Greek theater. 

It is simply and clearly written and yet 
is really a distinctive work because, as 
Professor Kitto points out in the Fore- 
word, there have been many books on Greek 
drama and the Greek theater, but few have 
ever been written by one who is a classical 
scholar and a man of the theater. Peter 
Arnott is intimately familiar with the world 
of classical scholarship and at the same 
time has been an actor and producer as 
well as a translator of classical plays. Thus 
he brings to his book the practical as well 
as the theoretical, actual theater experi- 
ence as well as dramatic literary criticism. 

There are many things that are left out, 
which the idealist would like to see included 
here, but exhaustiveness, completeness, are 
not the goal. An introduction presumably 
introduces the interested person to the sub- 
ject with valuable suggestions as to where 
the reader should proceed from here. Ar- 
nott’s book does this and more. His intro- 
duction “hopes to fill a place midway be- 
tween the few pages which commonly pre- 
cede texts and translations, and the special- 
ist works which the average student has 
neither the time nor the interest to read. 
So this book can point the way; it hopes to 
provide enough to make the theatrical con- 
text of the plays intelligible, but anyone 
desiring more must turn to the hundreds 
of books on special aspects of this difficult 
and fascinating subject”’ (p. xi). 

This book does not purport to be a work 
on dramatic literary criticism or dramatic 
philosophy or dramatic biography. Rather, 
it is a book on the Greek theater, which 
justifies certainly the amount of space that 
is spent on matters that would be of interest 
to the producer and actor of a Greek play. 


The eleven basic chapters include detailed 
discussions of only five plays; these are 
Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, Euripides’ Medea 
and the Cyclops, Aristophanes’ Birds and 
Plautus’ Menaechmi. The other six chap- 
ters are concerned with convention vs. illu- 
sion in the theater, the origins and structure 
of the plays, the theater and its equipment, 
the function and place of the audience, the 
problems of translation, some excellent com- 
parisons of the ancient Greek theater with 
the modern Greek theater, the modern thea- 
ter (European, American, Asiatic) and the- 
ater producticns of Greek plays in recent 
and not too recent times. There is an ap- 
pendix which contains some very explicit 
notes on theatrical production. The book 
thrcughout contains samplings of Arnott’s 
own translations; it is now possible to see 
his rendering in full of two plays at least, 
in the recently published Two Classical 
Comedies: Aristophanes: The Birds; Plautus: 
The Brothers Menaechmus in the Crofts 
Classics Series (1958), thoroughly satisfying 
renderings of these two plays. 

One of the most interesting features is 
the correct stress that the author places on 
the principal differences between the Greek 
theater and our own, namely, that our own 
is a theater of illusion (‘‘This presents an 
imitation of life—illusionist drama’’) and 
the Greeks’ conventional drama. There is 
an important advantage in conventicnal 
drama: “The great advantage of conven- 
tional theatre is its freedom’’ (p. 11). “ 
this greater freedom makes correspondingly 
greater demands on the audience. They are 
nc longer passive spectators, but an integral 
part of the drama; they have to work, and 
everything depends on the rapport between 
them and the players’”’ (p. 12). 

The value of this book is the clarity 
and practical knowledge with which it is 
written. One can regret that no play of 
Sophocles is discussed, that Aristotle is mis- 
represented as being responsible for all 
three of the so-called unities (p. 39), but 
one is thankful for a discussion of the 
satyr play (something that often confuses 
the Greekless student in drama classes). 
Most of all, the book makes an earnest 
attempt to explain the Greek theater in 
terms which the modern student without 
any substantial classical training can and 
will understand. Not only that, but the 
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Greek theater is placed in its proper con- 
text within the history of the living theater 
and theatrical traditions, with the result 
that it becomes a living experience for the 
serious student of the theater and drama. 


JoHN E. RExXINE 
Colgate University 


Hellenism, The History of a Civilization, by 
ARNCLD J. Toynree. New York and London: 
Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. xv, 272. 
$4.50. 


IN THE FIRST CHAPTER Mr. Toynbee de- 
fines Hellenism and outlines his thesis. Hel- 
ienism was a distinctive way of life em- 
bodied in a master-institution (city-states) 
that was used as the means of giving prac- 
tical expression to the most uncompro- 
mising Man-worship (or Humanism) which 
the world has yet seen. Two major forms 
of Man-worship became dominant in Hel- 
lenic civilization: (1) worship of collective 


human power manifested in city-states and 
finally in a single empire embracing Hel- 
lenic city-states around the Mediterranean; 
(2) worship of an individual human being 
(be he Stoic or Epicurean sage, a monarch 


or a Roman emperor) who was deitied as 
a savior. The greatest significance for pos- 
terity lies in the contribution that Hellenism 
made to the ideas and the ideals of the 
higher religions, especially Christianity. 
Within the framework of this generic 
picture, the author proceeds to provide a 
summary of ancient civilization from the 
Minoan-Mycenaean period to the triumph 
of Christianity (ca. 2000 B.c. to 600 a.pD.). 
In Chapters II-VII we see that the develop- 
ment of city-states brought with it serious 
defects: they. were many in number and the 
scope and stimulation which they provided 
were enjoyed only by a privileged element 
of the population (slaves and women were 
excluded). The Persian threat failed to im- 
pose the necessary political unity among 
city-states to match the economic interde- 
pendence that had already been established 
in the sixth century. In Chapters VIII-X we 
find that monarchy (Philip and Alexander 
of Macedon) as well as various attempts at 
federation (Hellenic leagues) failed, just as 
Sparta and Athens had failed, to establish 
a lasting concord. Chapters XI-XIII trace 
the rise of Rome. The imposition of peace 
under Augustus came too late; Hellenism 
died because it was worn out by war. The 
eastern religions (Chapters XIV-XVI) filled 
the spiritual vacuum left by the decline in 
the idolization of the city-state and the fail- 


ure of Hellenic religion and philosophy. 
Christianity won victory through 
the adoption and adaptation of important 
aspects of Hellenism. The book ends with 
the ominous warning (p. 253): “In the field 
of politics .. . the Hellenic worship of idol- 
ized local states is, today, the dominant 
religion of the West. . . . The tragic his- 
tory of the Hellenic World shows that this 
Hellenic form of idolatry is a ghost of 
Hellenism that we harbour at our peril.”’ 

A major limitation of Mr. Toynbee’s work 
lies in his narrow and rigid definition of 
Hellenism. Much of the richness and variety 
of the Hellenic genius is lost in his concern 
for humanism as expressed in the worship 
of the city-state. This restrictive interpre- 
tation, too, is merely stated rather than 
analyzed; and the treatment of Protagoras’ 
dictum (p. 10) “man is the measure of all 
things” is typical of the naive and one- 
dimensional nature of much of the work. 
The formation and development of Hellenic 
civilization is a complex phenomenon and 
the result of the fertile intermingling of 
peoples and cultures. Nature-worship, the 
celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries, the 
acceptance of Dionysus, are all manifesta- 
tions of the many facets of Hellenism and 
not in conflict with it, as Mr. Toynbee 
would seem to imply. 

The limitation of Mr. Toynbee’s approach 
is confirmed by the political emphasis of 
his study. His treatment of Hellenism as a 
culture in terms of the literature, art and 
philosophy is fitful, elementary and super- 
ficial. When we come to the Romans, with 
the abandonment of any real discussion 
along these lines his true concern becomes 
obvious, i.e., the failure of the concept of 
the city-state (a conventional, although de- 
fensible, point of view). In addition, the 
author never satisfactorily decides whether 
he is presenting an interpretation of a civil- 
ization or writing an elementary handbook. 
Much of his selection must be in terms of 
his thesis, but there are glaring omissions, 
and the criteria for the insertion of some of 
the material at times seem capricious. Dis- 
tortion and confusion sometimes result, and 
the specialist and the layman both will be 
displeased and puzzled, although not al- 
ways for the same reasons. 

To treat the rise of the city-state almost 
wholly in terms of a victory of lowland 
farmers over highland shepherds (pp. 36 
and 41) is inadequate and confusing; sim- 
ilarly the discussion of phylae (‘‘nations’’) 
and tribes (‘‘thridings’’) leaves something 
to be desired (pp. 40 and 163). Sparta can- 
not be called a democracy by any definition 
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(p. 47); on page 117 the monarchy at Sparta 
(mentioned on p. 151) is forgotten. Hippias 
(not Hipparchus) was expelled from Athens 
in 510 (p. 76). Critias, not Callias (p. 115), 
was the ringleader of the Thirty Tyrants 
(or “dictators’’). The year 399 dates the 
trial of Socrates but not the restoration of 
the democracy (p. 116). In the mention 
of the metopes and frieze of the Parthenon 
as illustrative of Pheidias’ work, it seems 
perverse to omit the pediments (p. 94). In 
a book that deliberately avoids controversy 
throughout, it is startling to find (in con- 
nection with the representations of Buddha 
as derived from Hellenic Apollo) the paren- 
thesis, ‘‘though this has been disputed’’ 
(p. 227). 

Mr. Toynbee’s treatment of the Athenian 
empire and his discussion of the position 
of women in Hellenic society are more seri- 
ous matters. Here we have the uncritical 
transmission of what might be called the 
traditional summary, despite the efforts of 
modern scholarship to understand in terms 
of all the evidence. The judgments of Athen- 
ian policy (e.g., pp. 108-109) rest upon grave 
misconceptions. Surely Nicias (who is never 
mentioned), not Cleon, was Pericles’ suc- 
cessor; member states of the empire did not 
consider it a privilege to pay ships. Thu- 
cydides (who, dubbed an ‘‘unsuccessful na- 
val commander,” receives scanty notice, 
p. 114) provides eloquent testimony against 
Mr. Toynbee’s presentation. 

The picture of women in Greek society 
is a travesty. A Sapphic-Platonic concep- 
tion is presented (e.g., pp. 57-58) and we 
are told that the ‘typical romantic love 
affair’’ was homosexual. (Spartan women 
provide an exception; are we to conclude 
that homosexuality did not occur in Sparta?) 
The evidence of Athenian drama is virtually 
dismissed (cf. p. 93) and Aristophanes’ testi- 
mony is treated as a ‘‘jeu d’esprit’”’ (p. 134). 
It is unrealistic to slight such evidence as 
the Antigone and Lysistrata in this way; 
and contemporary vase-painting and sculp- 
ture are ignored. 

The preface is concerned almost entirely 
with the premise (p. viii): ‘‘One instant’s 
glimpse of a landscape with one’s own eyes 
can tell one more than years spent on 
studying maps and texts.’’ But the author 
presents no penetrating analysis along these 
lines, even in Chapter II which deals with 
the physical environment. Although he apol- 
ogizes for some inadequacies in his first- 
hand knowledge of the Hellenic world, yet 
the basic faults of his work could not be 
remedied by further travel. The _ bib- 
liography is eclectic, and it is impossible 


to know along what principles it was con- 
ceived. From any point of view it is in- 
adequate. 

The Romans fare better in Mr. Toynbee’s 
survey. The Augustan achievement is 
summed up well (Chapter XIII). In par- 
ticular there is a good appreciation of 
Rome’s religious tolerance and the crucial 
issues in the conflict with Christianity 
(Chapter XV). Typical of this perception, 
stated with an economy of means, is the 
following (p. 237): ‘‘The Christian’s aggres- 
sive intransigence was both sublime and 
perverse, and, in both these respects, it was 
Judaic.” 

Because of the reputation of the author 
this book will be uncritically acclaimed and 
widely read. It is unfortunate that many 
will mistake his view of Hellenism for a 
sound reconstruction (both in fact and in- 
terpretation) of Hellenic civilization. The 
major interest of this work centers about 
the personality of the author himself. He 
states in the preface (p. ix), in connection 
with further delay in the publication of a 
book begun in 1914: ‘‘the best that I can do 
is to put my cards on the table.’’ From this 
point of view his study is revealing. 


Rosert J. LENARDON 
University of Washington 


Aristotle’s Poetics: The Argument, by GeEr- 
F. Ese. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. Pp. xvi, 670. $11.00. 


THIS LARGE VOLUME, the fruit of many years 
of study, presents an exhaustive analysis 
of the Poetics. Although it contains the 
text and proposes many alterations, it is 
not primarily an edition, for there is very 
little manuscript evaluation, nothing on text 
history (though the evidence of the Arabic 
version, as provided by Tkatsch, is used) 
and no apparatus criticus. The aim of the 
book is to determine precisely what the 
meaning of the Poetics is, both in its gen- 
eral course of argument and in many partic- 
ular details. This aim involves numerous 
decisions as to what should be excised as 
spurious, bracketed as later additions by 
Aristotle, or added as restoring the original 
text. Not quite the whole text is dealt 
with, for Chapters 16,19 (second half), 
20-22 and 25 are omitted; 12 is included, 
but almost without commentary, as being 
spurious. Professor Else has a commen- 
tary on Chapter 25 prepared, and plans to 
publish it elsewhere. These omissions, made 
in order to hold down the length of the 
book, do not on the whole affect the argu- 
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ment of the rest of the Poetics, though 
some parts of Ch. 25 have a bearing on 
other chapters. 

Professor Else’s procedure can be de- 
scribed briefly. The book is divided into 
tripartite sections. In each section a pas- 
sage of the Greek text is given in the form 
that E. believes to be correct, with all 
significant differences from the text of 
Rostagni indicated. The passage is followed 
by an English version, not meant as a 
finished translation but “rigidly literal,’ to 
show just what Aristotle says, and then 
comes a detailed analysis of the passage. 

In a general way, this massive commen- 
tary undertakes to show that, apart from 
later additions by Aristotle and spurious 
intrusions, the argument of the Poetics 
progresses logically and is reasonably well- 
knit. In this respect E. is following the same 
path as Friedrich Solmsen, CQ 29 (1935) 
192-201, and Montmollin, La Poétique d’Aris- 
tote (1951). But E.’s analysis is far more 
detailed than either of these, and goes into 
many more problems of interpretation. It 
is inconvenient, in a book of this length, 
that there is nowhere an outline of its 
argument. Apart from this omission, the 
book is well equipped for reference use: 
there is in the Preface a list of what E. 
regards as the principal new points that he 
introduces, and among the Indices there 
are lists of supplements and emendations 
proposed and of interpolations presumed. 
Among individual points of special interest 
are: a bold interpretation of catharsis; a 
good discussion of the relationship among 
catharsis, hamartia and recognition; a good 
section on hamartia; a constant and, I 
think, proper insistence that tragovidia and 
its parts, as well as poie-tiké-, be seen as 
processes of composition; an unusual and 
not very convincing view of the history of 
poetry and tragedy in Ch. 4; a discussion 
of désis and lisis in Ch. 18 as indicating 
a significant new view of poetry by A,; 
some good comments on the connection be- 
tween imitation and creativeness accord- 
ing to A. 

There are in my opinion two principal 
merits in E.’s book. First, it provides a 
thorough, candid, vigorous and independent 
re-examination of all the principal interpre- 
tative problems of the Poetics. This is a 
huge undertaking, and it is carried out 
with great industry and acumen. Any dis- 
appointment a reader may feel at the lack 
of completeness will be tempered by the 
realization that adequate consideration of 
the parts omitted would have made the 
study perhaps even twice as long as it is. 


The omission of a comprehensive biblio- 
graphy was well-advised, for this too would 
necessarily have been enormous; instead, 
E. refers the reader to the well-known 
Cooper-Gudeman’ Bibliography, Herrick’s 
supplement to it, AJP 52 (1931) 168-74 and 
E.’s own recent survey, CW 48 (1954) 73-82. 
From the thousands of citations of articles 
and books in the footnotes it is clear that 
E. knows and has consulted the pertinent 
critical literature fully enough to satisfy 
the most ardent bibliographer. The second 
great service performed by E.'s book is 
that by showing the astonishing weakness 
of traditional interpretations, as it does 
time and again with great ease, it reveals 
just how tenuous and vulnerable the ac- 
cepted renderings and assumptions are, and 
how shaky our understanding of the Poetics 
is in many places. It must be added, 
however, that E. sometimes exaggerates 
problems, and disregards attractive possi- 
bilities while en route to his own proposals, 
which are often more ingenious than con- 
vincing. 

It will surprise nobody who has studied 
the Poetics that E.’s criticisms are more 
effective than his solutions. There are a 
good many suggestions that deserve to be 
called valuable, and still more that show 
ingenuity, but I believe that 


insight and 
no solutions to major problems are offered 
that are not open to serious criticism, and 


very often E. relies on a strained inter- 
pretation of the text, or on an arbitrary 
deletion, to vindicate the point that he is 
making. One other general criticism: it is 
perhaps illogical to praise an author for 
thoroughness and then complain of the 
length of his work, yet it is a fact that a 
good many pages could have been trimmed 
from this book without damage, indeed 
with advantage to its clarity as a consecu- 
tive argument. The discussion of dancing 
on pp. 22-23, informative though it is, is 
unnecessary, as the author indicates; pp. 
332-37 on the Mitys passage, Ch. 9, pre- 
senting arguments against its authenticity, 
and ending up by leaving it in, are inter- 
esting but not essential; the space of eight 
long pages (391-98) to show how the heroes 
mentioned in 1453a 20-22 fit the kind of 
tragedy that A. favors, is excessive for its 
purpose; the extended discussion of the 
meaning of catharsis (pp. 423-50), while 
concerned with a point of great importance, 
is more exhaustive than it need be. Such 
lengthiness detracts from the book’s use- 
fulness as a guide to A.’s argument, though 
it contributes interesting material for the 
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discussion of individual problems in the 
Poetics. 

It is time now to turn to a few specific 
examples of E.’s arguments, in order to 
illustrate the criticisms I have made of 
them. The discussion of catharsis will serve 
well for this purpose, and is at the same 
time worth attention as a matter of special 
interest. The clause on catharsis in the 
definition of tragedy, Ch. 6, is bracketed 
as a later addition by A., on the grounds 
that it alone in the definition is unpre- 
pared for in Chs. 1-5. But more important 
is E.’s interpretation: “ . . . carrying to 
completion, through a course of events in- 
volving pity and fear, the purification of 
those painful or fatal acts which have that 
quality.” The interpretation ‘‘through a 
course of events involving pity and fear’’ 
is of course not new (Bywater has it), but 
it is amply confirmed in various parts of 
this book. It is the rendering of toiouto-n 
pathe*mdtorn that is of special interest. To 
say as E. says, that toiouto-n, in the usual 
interpretation, raises ‘‘ineluctable difficul- 
ties,’ is an exaggeration, for the meaning 
‘“‘such emotions’’ in the sense of “analogous 
emotions” is not impossible or even very 
awkward. Still, E. is right that the tra- 
ditional interpretation of the phrase as a 
whole is questionable, as the endless dif- 
ficulty it has given interpreters shows 
plainly enough. The essence of E.’s inter- 
pretation, presented on pp. 423-50, is that 
catharsis is something that happens in the 
action of the play, not an effect on the 
emotions of the audience; the deed of the 
tragic hero gains purification because he 
was guided by a pure motive. “The spec- 
tator ... is the judge in whose sight the 
tragic act must be ‘purified,’ so that he 
may pity instead of execrating the doer. 
; . The purification, that is, the proof 
of the purity of the hero’s motive is pre- 
sented’’ to the spectator, who can then be 
told by his conscience, ‘‘You may pity 
this man, for he is like us . . . and he is 
katharos.”’ As E. puts it, he offers a ‘‘struc- 
tural-objective’’ interpretation of catharsis, 
which is more in keeping with the general 
critical approach of the Poetics than the 
usual ‘‘therapeutic-subjective’’ interpreta- 
tion. The intrinsic weakness of E.’s case is 
that while the definition can only be made 
to say that the deeds are purified, what is 
really needed, to make E.’s view probable, 
is a catharsis of the hero. He is the one 
who needs to be adjudged ‘‘pure.’’ But the 
phrase in the definition gives no support at 
all for this. Furthermore, the references to 
fear and pity in 1453b 6 and 13 are certainly 


to emotions felt by the spectator, a fact 
which argues for the usual ‘“therapeutic- 
subjective” interpretation, and against E.’s. 
An example of an arbitrary deletion oc- 
curs in Ch. 4, in the description of how 
tragedy developed. A. says that Aeschylus 
increased the number of actors to two, 
lessened the choral part and gave dialogue 
the chief place. Then comes the mere note 
“Sophocles three (actors) and scene-paint- 
ing,’’ a mention of the increase in length and 
dignity of tragedy, and a statement about 
meter. In line with the doubtful theory, 
which E. has expounded elsewhere, that 
it was Aeschylus who introduced the third 
“actor’’ and that when A. here says that 
Aeschylus raised the number to two he 
really means the introduction of a third 
actor, E. deletes the phrase about Sophocles. 
The grounds for doing so are quite inad- 
equate: that there is no satisfactory verb 
to understand, and that scene-painting ‘‘has 
ncthing to do with the victory of légos’’— 
the matter under discussion at this point. E. 
does not say what is wrong with supplying 
the immediately preceding verb, paresket- 
asen, in fact does not even mention it as 
a possibility, though it is surely the natural 
one to understand and fits quite well enough 
for this parenthetical note. If scene-paint- 
ing is out of place here, masks are equally 
so at 49b 14, yet E. accepts proso-pa there 
without question. E. maintains that the 
logical sequence, with the two notes de- 
leted (for the following note, on the change 
in length and dignity, is also deleted), is 
clear. But it makes a queer, jerky sen- 
tence, with a sudden change of subject. 
Finally, I give two brief examples of 
strained interpretation, both, it must be 
said, in passages where interpretation is 
problematical. Showing (p.357) that there 
are grounds against taking the phrase en 
t6i phanerdi (52b12), in the definition of 
pathos, as it usually is taken, to mean 
killings and woundings ‘on stage,’’ since 
killings and woundings on stage are virtu- 
ally non-existent in Greek tragedy as we 
know it, E. proposes the meaning ‘‘in the 
visible realm.’’ The phrase merely charac- 
terizes the events to which it applies as 
“physical facts,’’ not necessarily visible to 
the spectator. But the phrase is attributive: 
hoi en t6i phanerdi thdnatoi; and this 
implies that there are other kinds of 
thanatoi, i.e., by E.’s interpretation, kill- 
ings that are not physical facts! E.’s dis- 
cussion (pp. 207-17) of the problem of the 
unity of time, at the end of Ch. 5, is pene- 
trating and very interesting. After demon- 
strating grave difficulties attendant on the 
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usual interpretation, according to which A. 
speaks of the limiting of a dramatic action 
to a period less than one revolution of the 
sun or exceeding this time by only a little, 
E. takes the limitation to refer to the dura- 
tion of the performance, and _ translates 
“tragedy tries hard to exist in a single 
daylight period, or to vary little (in length).’’ 
The two phrases joined by ‘‘or’’ are simply 
“alternative formulations’’ of the principle 
of length: tragedy should (1) occupy one 
daylight period and (2) vary little in length. 
But why ‘‘or’’? And why would A. say that 
tragedies vary little in length, when in fact 
one may be half as long again as another? 
Surely the ‘‘variation’’ must be from ‘“‘a 
single daylight period.’’ But then E.’s whole 
argument is undermined, since there could 
be no question of a tragic performance 
(even a trilogy) taking place in anything 
but ‘a single daylight period.’ 

To sum up: there is in this book a vast 
store of searching and valid criticism of 
previous and traditional interpretations of 
the Poetics, and there are many ingenious 
and controversial new solutions proposed. 
There is substantial value in both aspects 
of the’ study, but it is far more persuasive 
in criticism than in the proposal of new 
interpretations. 

G. M. KirkKwoop 
Cornell University 


The Story of the Aleph Beth, by D. Dirincer. 
Philosophical Library, 1958. Pp. 195. 27 plates. 


THE EMINENT SEMITIC EPIGRAPHIST and au- 
thor of the encyclopedic The Alphabet: 
A Key to the History of Mankind has 
now written, for ‘‘the man in the street,” 
a history of the Hebrew alphabet. The book 
is divided into three parts. Part I (33 pages) 
deals with the background and origin of 
the Hebrew alphabet. Part II (42 pages) 
and Part III (67 pages) take up, respec- 
tively, the Early Hebrew Alphabet and the 
Square Hebrew Alphabet. Twenty-seven 
plates, consisting of charts and photographs, 
provide specimens of Hebrew scripts from 
early times to the present. An index would 
have been welcome. 

To an age which has witnessed the dis- 
covery and decipherment of such languages 
as Sumerian, Akkadian, Egyptian, Hittite, 
Ugaritic and Mycenean Greek, a book on 
the history of the Hebrew alphabet may 
seem a trifle too tame. Yet the author 
proves that his subject has a romance all 
its own, which may be appreciated even 


by those who are not acquainted with the 
Hebrew script at first hand. Many of the 
landmarks in the three-thousand-year-long 
history of Hebrew epigraphy, such as the 
Moabite stone, the Siloam inscription, and 
the more recently found Dead Sea Scrolls 
will be familiar to most readers. 

The first part of the book is likely to be 
of more interest to the general reader and 
also to the classicist. About the nature and 
origin of the North-West Semitic system 
of writing theories are rife. Diringer dis- 
cusses several of these and rightly empha- 
sizes the fact that the acrophonic principle, 
as it is usually understood, is erroneous. 
There is no evidence that the North-West 
Semitic signs were originally pictographic. 
The names of the signs were simply words, 
apparently chosen arbitrarily, which hap- 
pened to begin with the sound in question. 
The modern analogue would be found in 
present-day children’s books, where we 
find “A is for apple, B is for book, C is for 
cat,”’ ete. 

In discussing the structure of the North- 
West Semitic writing system, which Dirin- 
ger calls ‘‘alphabetic,’’ the views expressed 
most recently by I. J. Gelb (A Study of 
Writing) should have been at least men- 
tioned. According to Gelb the North-West 
Semitic consonantal system of writing 
should more properly be called a syllabary, 
in which each symbol could be followed by 
any vowel. The evidence for this view, ad- 
duced from acknowledged syllabic systems 
such as Akkadian, Ethiopic and Indic seems 
fairly conclusive. The first true alphabet 
would then have been developed by the 
Greeks, one in which both consonantal and 
vocalic phonemes were graphically symbol- 
ized by separate signs. The Greeks, how- 
ever, had oriental forerunners in their at- 
tempt to record the vocalic phonemes, 
witness the plene writings in the cuneiform 
system. 

The section on the pronunciation of the 
Hebrew sounds (pp. 179-85) could have been 
done in a more satisfactory manner. The 
terminology employed is apt to be slightly 
confusing to anyone with even a nodding 
acquaintance with modern linguistic meth- 
ods of description. 

The book as a whole should be welcome 
to any reader interested in tracing the evo- 
lution of an invention which has played an 
important, if not the most important, part 
in the development of civilization through- 
out the Iron Age and continues to be indis- 
pensable in the Atomic Age. 


STEPHEN D. SIMMONS 
Indiana University 
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Therapeia: Plato’s Conception of Philoso- 
phy, by Rosert E. CusHman. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1958. Pp. 
xxii, 322. $6.00. 


THe writincs of Plato have long been a 
source of strength to those who maintain 
that the most profound truths are not math- 
ematically demonstrable or empirically ver- 
ifiable. Plato places observation and predic- 
tion in the very depths of the cave, and even 
mathematics does not reach the highest 
level of intellectual inquiry. Even more 
comforting is Plato’s explanation why the 
practical man and the “scientist’’ so often 
ignore or even denounce that loftier wisdom 
that lies beyond their grasp: the vision of 
Reality is given only to those who are by 
character and training worthy to receive it. 
The lower forms of knowledge are of course 
important and valid within their limited 
spheres; but as they rest on an imperfect 
understanding of man’s true good, they do 
not reflect the noblest aspirations of the hu- 
man soul. 


' 
Cushman’s study is an extended presenta- 


tion of the view that for Plato all intellectual 
inquiry has ‘‘axiological’’ presuppositions, 
that is, a person’s moral commitments de- 
termine the nature and direction of his in- 
tellectual pursuits. The first aim of philo- 
sophical training, on this view, is to bring 
about a revolution in the moral character of 
men, as a precondition of their apprehend- 
ing the highest truth. This moral revolution 
is Plato’s therapeia; it is literally a ‘“con- 
version,” turning the eyes of the soul from a 
lower to a higher reality. Cushman clearly 
welcomes this view of philosophy; he re- 
gards the Platonic scheme as more satisfy- 
ing than that of Aristotle, Bacon or ‘‘mod- 
ern man.”’ He sees in Christianity a further 
development of this aspect of Platonism. 

The claim that Plato makes a certain kind 
of moral commitment prerequisite to phil- 
osophical inquiry is perhaps the weakest 
point in the book, and the attempt to show 
that the method of dialectic, as practised by 
Socrates in the dialogues, moves from moral 
premises is not convincing. Surely Plato 
holds that the moral and intellectual impli- 
cations of philosophical wisdom are insepa- 
rable and that the initiate advances on both 
fronts pari passu. One might also quarrel 
with Cushman’s claim to have got to the 
heart of Plato’s teaching. Other approaches 
to Plato are perhaps equally valid; to me, at 
least, Cushman’s Plato is less exciting by far 
than the Plato I find in the dialogues. His 
characterizations of the Sophists and Aris- 
totle are even less satisfactory. 

The language of the book is at times al- 
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most irresponsibly extravagant. To call Pla- 
to’s philosophy soteriological, and to de- 
scribe it as a therapy based on conversion 
and confession, suggest to a modern reader 
that Plato would find in religion the an- 
swer to psychoanalysis (and this may well 
be what Cushman intends to suggest). There 
are many high-sounding phrases of dubious 
import: ‘‘metempirical rootage,’’ “pluralistic 
solipsism,” ‘‘a contrariety between the ap- 
parent and the essential will,’’ ‘‘induction 
based upon the data of the moral conscious- 
ness,” ‘‘the inexpugnable axiological deter- 
mination of intelligence.’’ Expression some- 
times obscures meaning (‘‘the supremely in- 
telligible is not uniquely self-authenticating, 
although it is unconditionally so”) or con- 
ceals error (“In proportion as propositions 
are rigorous, in the same measure, they are 
hypothetical, and vice versa”). 

The volume contains a Preface, a Pro- 
logue, eleven chapters, an Appendix and an 
Index. The notes to each chapter give ex- 
tensive documentation and include supple- 
mentary discussion of points of detail. The 
author has obviously thought a great deal 
about his subject and has many interesting 
things to say. But the strongly tendentious 
quality of the argument and the ‘‘axiological 
engagement’’ of the author inevitably raise 
the question whether the book is not prima- 
rily a defense of the views of Cushman and 
only secondarily an inquiry into the views of 
Plato. 


De Lacy 
Washington University 


Histoire et Historiens dans !’Antiquite. En- 
tretiens sur l’Antiquite Classique, Tome IV. 
Vandoeuvres: Fondation Hardt, 1958. Pp. 300. 
Sw. Fr. 29. 


Amonc the most significant evidences of 
the vitality of classical studies in Western 
Europe are the Entretiens. They include 
talks and discussions on an important gen- 
eral topic given by a group of 7-10 scholars 
who meet once a year for a week at 
Vandoeuvres at the ccuntry estate of the 
late Baron von Hardt, whose generosity has 
created a new Careggi at the shore of Lake 
Geneva. The names of the participants read 
like a roster of representative classical 
scholarship in Europe. Like a living symbol 
of what Jacob Burckhardt called the unity 
in diversity of European culture, the speak- 
ers use one of the four languages of the 
European West: French, German, English 
and Italian, which allows most of them to 
express the often untranslatable overtones 
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in their mother tongue; one may only re- 
gret that even an international meeting of 
this type has discarded the use of Latin 
as the common idiom of the classical tra- 
dition. The present volume IV of the En- 
tretiens has been preceded by three dealing 
with the concept of the Divine from Homer 
to Plato; the Greek influence on Latin 
poetry; and the Platonic tradition. The next 
two volumes whose publication in forth- 
coming have as their topics Plotinus and 
Euripides. 

The subject of volume IV, Greek and 
Roman historiography, is treated by seven 
scholars from five different countries. The 
basic, yet complementary approach of 
Greeks and Romans to the facts and issues 
of history, as a reflection of their national 
character, appears from these talks. The 
Roman section including four of these talks 
is scattered over a wide expanse of time 
from Fabius Pictor to Cassiodorus, while 
those three which discuss the Hellenic side 
are concentrated on less than two centu- 
ries, more closely interconnected, and, in 
presenting the three major types of Greek 
historiography as embodied in Herodotus, 
Thucydides and Duris, reveal its close ties 
with philosophic theory. 

K. Latte, ‘‘Die Anfange der griechischen 
Geschichtsschreibung,’’ mainly gives the 
picture of Herodotus’ greatness and limi- 
tations, his joy in observing and rationally 
analyzing the colorful particulars of human 
experience and his grasp of the general 
laws, geopolitical and ideological, brought 
forth in the struggle between the world 
and the way of life of the Greeks and the 
Asiatics. Being under the impact of his 
Ionic background and of his contact with 
the Attic mind, trying to coordinate differ- 
ent stages of thought, Herodotus appears, 
with a considerable variance in the different 
parts of his work, to see history both as 
the playground of human reason and plan- 
ning and of the irrational and superhuman 
forces. Mme. de Romilly’s ‘‘L’utilité de l’his- 
toire selon Thucydide,’’ carries on some 
of the ideas of her recent book, Histoire et 
Raison chez Thucydide. Starting with the 
much interpreted and misinterpreted “pro- 
gram’”’ (1.22), she strongly reasserts Thu- 
cydides’ position as a historian, not a politi- 
cal scientist. As she sees it, he is less con- 
cerned with historical laws applicable at 
any time and place and permitting predic- 
tion of the future than with the interpene- 
tration of the general issues of human na- 
ture and the particular facts and events 
of his professed theme, the Peloponnesian 
War, and its main agent, Athenian democ- 


racy. Thus in this convincing new picture 
of Thucydidean thought the determinism 
of historical laws is replaced by the concat- 
enation of probabilities which leaves some 
leeway to intelligent judgment and respon- 
sible action. The origin and background of 
the dramatizing histories of early Hellen- 
ism as they appear in Duris and Phylar- 
chus is the subject of K. von Fritz, ‘‘Die Be- 
deutung des Aristoteles fiir die Geschichts- 
schreibung,” meanwhile complemented by 
his lecture, ‘‘Aristotle’s Contribution to 
the Practice and Theory of Historiography,”’ 
Un. Calif. Publ. in Philos. 28 (1958) 113- 
38. Improving upon the theories of Schwartz 
and Ullman, he bases his reinterpretation 
on a new analysis of Duris’ concept of 
mimesis (in frag. 1) and of the famous an- 
tithesis of history and tragedy in the 
Poetics. Aristotle’s impact on historiography 
is seen as a part of his and his school’s 
influence on every field of research, and 
the Aristotelian concepts of the kathdélou and 
kath’hékaston as elements of history and 
poetry are discussed as equally important 
factors of historiography. Duris, a pupil of 
Aristotle’s successor, Theophrastus, not only 
overemphasizes the dramatic aspects of his- 
tory in-line with the experiences and tend- 
encies cf his age, but, as shown by von 


Fritz, tries, due to a partial misunderstand- 
ing of the crucial passage in the Poetics, 
to enhance the dignity of his work by pre- 
senting it in the “more philosophic’’ forms 
of tragedy. 


The inquiry into Roman historiography 
starts with K. Hanell’s “Zur Problematik 
der Alteren rémischen Geschichtsschrei- 
bung,” treating the historical reasons for 
the favorable picture of Rome in Timaeus 
and the unfavorable in Philinus, and the 
attempt of Fabius Pictor to justify the Ro- 
man cause in the war against Carthage in 
the forms and language of Hellenistic his- 
toriography. R. Syme’s lecture, ‘“The Sena- 
tor as Historian,’’ offers in concentrated 
form some of the major pcints of his great 
book on Tacitus. The very title stresses 
the place of Tacitus, the proconsul and ora- 
tor, in the tradition of the statesman turned 
historian such as Sallust and Pollio. Among 
the many issues discussed in this talk are 
the development of the historian’s thought 
and style, his probable descent from the 
provincial nobility, his attitude toward 
the benevolent despotism of the felicitas 
temporum, and his silent or ironic rejection 
of the official slogans of the Empire. M. 
Durry, “Les Empereurs comme historiens 
d’Auguste a Hadrien,’’ combines two topics, 
the emperors as writers and the impact of 
imperial propaganda on historiography, be- 
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ginning with Caesar’s Acta Diurna. Among 
the most interesting passages are the anal- 
ysis of Claudius’ Tabula Lugdunensis, of 
the reflection of Flavian propaganda in 
Tacitus and Josephus and of Pliny’s 
Panegyricus as mouthpiece of the Trajanic 
regime. A. Momigliano concludes this se- 
ries with his talk, “Gli Anicii e la storio- 
grafia latina del VI secolo d.C."’ There are 
many problems still waiting for further re- 
search in the century of Theodoric and 
Justinian, of Boethius and Gregory of Tours, 
which with equal justification may be called 
the first of the Middle Ages and the last 
of Antiquity. Momigliano shows, against the 
background of this age, the culturally and 
politically most outstanding family of late 
Roman aristocracy and the reflection in 
Symmachus, Cassiodorus, Jordanes' and 
other representative historians of its policy 
—foundation of the Middle Ages—of in- 
tegrating Roman, Germanic and Christian 
traditions and society. 


M. WASSERMANN 
Kansas Wesleyan University 


Drevniaia Gretsiia-Kniga dlia chteniia (An- 
cient Greek Reader). Leningrad: State Text- 
Book and Pedagogical Publishing House, 
Ministry of Education of the RSFSR, 1958. 
Pp. 256. 


THIS EBOOK consists of a series of readings 
on important events in Greek history and 
excursions into Greek culture and life. A 
first edition was published in 1954, but 
subsequent criticisms led to the prepara- 
tion of this, the revised second edition. It 
was thought that greater emphasis should 
be placed upon popular movements, the 
class struggle and political and military 
events, a change which perhaps reflects 
the recent hardening in the Soviet line after 
the confusion created by Stalin’s death in 
1953. A collective editorship of eleven per- 
sons drew up the text, which is designed 
for use in Soviet high schools to supplement 
the regular Greek history course. 

The book makes no claim to be a scien- 
tific history. In conformity with approved 
pedagogical principles, it undertakes artis- 
tically to present a series of vignettes of 
Greek life in story form, designed to ap- 
peal to high-school students. Well-known 
Greek historical figures describe the events 
in which they personally participated, and 
specially created, purely fictional characters 
are employed to illustrate the manifestation 
of such phenomena as the class struggle. 
This technique results in a broad and com- 
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prehensive, if somewhat one-sided, picture 
of ancient Greek life, with emphasis on 
fifth-century Athens. A glance at the table 
of contents reveals the wide range of sub- 
jects treated in the volume. There are 
stories about Mycenean Greece, the Trojan 
War, Archilochus, Sparta, the reforms of 
Solon and Cleisthenes, the Persian Wars, 
the Delphic Oracle, Athens under Pericles, 
the Sicilian Expedition, Greek art, the 
March of the Ten Thousand, the boyhood 
of Alexander, and the story of Agis and 
Cleomenes, to mention less than half the 
topics. 

Using this method, the editors have 
presented a rather unusual picture of life 
in ancient Greece. Their deliberate attempt 
to slant material in order to illustrate pop- 
ular movements and social change might 
appear somewhat meretricious to an Amer- 
ican Ancient-History teacher or Classics-in- 
Translation lecturer. A few samples, taken 
at random, are indicative of this tendency. 

Students generally come away from tradi- 
tional discussions of the career of Pisistratus 
with the impression that his activities were, 
for the most part, harmful to Athens, and 
that he was an irresponsible demagogue. 
The Reader arrives at a different estimate 
of Pisistratus’ character. On p. 90 we find: 
“Although Pisistratus came from a_ noble 
family, he did not behave in the high- 
handed manner characteristic of other 
Athenian aristocrats. He was a _ talented, 
energetic, and brave man. He was happy 
to speak with poor people and to listen to 
their complaints, and he sometimes tried 
to help them. The people appreciated the 
simplicity of his address, and esteemed the 
bravery that he nad displayed in the Megar- 
ian War. . . . for these reasons the aristo- 
crats and the rich hated him all the more.”’ 
The career of Pisistratus’ sons, Hippias and 
Hipparchus, is treated very briefly, and 
the action of the tyrannicides, Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton, generally considered a 
glorious deed, is not even mentioned. 

The story of Thales is unfolded in a dia- 
logue between the master and his star pupil, 
Anaximander. As exciting as any science- 
fiction story, the plot involves the eclipse 
of the sun predicted by Thales, whose cal- 
culations are scoffed at by the inhabitants 
of Miletus. Thales is convinced that his 
scientific explanations will banish credulity; 
Anaximander, a more worldly person than 
the distinguished scientist, expresses his 
doubts on this score. When the eclipse oc- 
curs, the people attribute it to divine inter- 
vention. The tale ends (p. 101): “Thales 
slowed his steps and attentively scrutinized 
the shouting Milesians. Then he moved on 
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deliberately, holding his daughter firmly by 
the hand. Anaximander and the other pupils 
followed. When they had all reached Thales’ 
house, he turned to them and said, ‘Forgive 
me, Anaximander, you have proved correct. 
For the time being, superstition is more 
powerful than science. But we shall make 
people believe in science rather than in 
superstitious error.’ 

A gruesome tale is ‘‘The Athenian Slave,”’ 
an account of life in the silver mines at 
Laurium. A Lydian, who has disappeared 
for three years, returns to his home more 
dead than alive—he is dressed in rags, 
one of his hands has been cut off, his body 
is a mass of bruises and sores and a brand 
has been burned on his forehead. All this 


_ happened while he was working as a slave 


in the mines owned by a rich Athenian, one 
Clidemus. He finally manages to escape 
and to return to his family in Sardis, and 
he concludes his account with the ironic re- 
mark (p. 178): “Three years I spent in fair 
Hellas, in illustrious Athens, about which 
one hears so many wonderful things. May 
they be accursed!’’ 

The last story in the book deals with the 
Roman siege of Syracuse and Archimedes. 
After giving the traditional account of Ar- 
chimedes’ death, the editors conclude the 
story, and the book, on a high note (p. 255): 
“The legend of Archimedes’ death was de- 
vised to create the image of a scientist 
immersed in his work and isolated from 
real life. This legend justifies Archimedes’ 
absurd behavior by the brutality of the 
Roman soldiers. But the credible facts of 
Archimedes’ life refute the legend that his 
death was caused by accident. He was not 
only a great teacher, he was also a vigorous 
fighter for freedom and independente. He 
fell defending his native city.”’ 

The book displays the special approach 
to ancient history characteristic of Soviet 
scholarship, although it should be noted that 
a few Western scholars have examined the 
pertinent evidence and reached conclusions 
that in some cases are not too different 
from the opinions expressed here. They re- 
main, however, merely the views of par- 
ticular scholars and have not been elevated 
to the rank of official dogma. The impor- 
tance of this book lies not so much in its 
ideology as in the fact that it is widely 
used in the system of Soviet public educa- 
tion. 

The book is filled with valuable and ac- 
curate information on Greek history and 
life. At times it is difficult to believe that 
the work is a popular high-school text. In 
America many instructors on the college 


level who handle Classics-in-Translation 
courses have been forced to the realization 
that their students, whether freshmen or 
graduates, are unacquainted with the most 
famous stories and the best known authors 
of antiquity. How many college teachers 
have found whole classes that have never 
heard of the Trojan Horse, or of Hannibal 
crossing the Alps, or of Vergil? The value 
of Classics-in-Translation courses is a mat- 
ter of debate. They are often regarded as 
poor substitutes for study in the ancient 
disciplines proper, but, given the general 
level of achievement in these fields today, 
they are the only possible alternative to 
graduating Humanities majors completely 
ignorant of the classical tradition. In the 
absence of a comprehensive program of 
traditional classical studies in the high 
schools, it is unlikely that many would con- 
test the value of translation courses on that 
level designed to impart a thorough classi- 
cal grounding to high-school students, re- 
gardless of their future specializations. Such 
a grounding is now being given in the Soviet 
Union, and the Philological faculties of 
Soviet universities are beginning to receive 
students prepared for work in the Classics 
as American students should be, but for 
the most part are not. 

American educational circles are in the 
process of returning to normal after the 
shock caused by realization of Russian tech- 
nical advances. Old habits are again re- 
asserting themselves and facile rationaliza- 
tions are being found to justify them. One 
aspect of the post-Sputnik controversy is 
particularly insidious. It is argued that, al- 
though grudging recognition must be given 
to Soviet scientific and technical accom- 
plishments, Soviet achievements in the Hu- 
manities are insignificant. This formula, as 
if by magic, restores the balance and per- 
mits complacency to reign. But a careful 
examination of a book such as the Ancient 
Greek Reader inevitably leads to the un- 
comfortable conclusion that generalizations 
about Soviet Humanistic competence are be- 
coming misleading and fallacious. Soviet 
high-school students are studying ancient 
history; their American counterparts are 
receiving very little instruction of this na- 
ture. 


HucH F. GRAHAM 
University of New Mexico 


Griechische Griff-Phialen, by ULF JANTZEN. 
Winkelmannsprogram 114. Berlin: Walter 
de Gruyter and Co., 1958. Pp. 36. 25 illustra- 
tions. DM 24. 
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THESE BRONZE PATERAE with anthropomor- 
phous handles are one of the enigmas of 
Greek art. M. Gjédsen (Acta Arch. 15 [1944] 
101-87), who has carried out the most ex- 
haustive study of these bowls, supposes that 
they were used for religious purposes, in 
particular for libations. J. seemingly agrees 
with this interpretation. 

What makes the study of these bowls es- 
pecially difficult is the fact that they do 
not appear in Greek vase painting. Neither 
J. nor G. attempts to account for this lack, 
and perhaps it is not necessary to do so. 
But I think it is worthwhile to point out 
that there is every indication that these 
bowls were manufactured in no great num- 
bers over a seemingly brief period. Such a 
history could account for their absence 
from vase painting. 

In his opening remarks J. points to the 
possibility that these handled paterae were 
made originally in clay and eventually ap- 
peared in gold and silver after passing 
through an intermediate bronze stage. All 
that have survived are the bronze. This, 
of course, is hypothesis based on the evolu- 
tion of other vase forms and should be ac- 
cepted with the reservation that the other 
forms in some cases had a number of 


centuries to develop, while these bowls from 
all indications were manufactured in their 
greatest mumbers over a period of ten 


years. I should like to hazard the guess 
that these handled bowls sprang up suddenly 
about 550 B.c. as an experiment in bronze, 
that they gained some popularity between 


510 and 500 because of their dilettante ap- 


peal, and that, because of their unsatisfac- 
tory artistic arrangement (they must have 
been difficult to display, for there seem- 
ingly is no provision for their being hung) 
and limited usefulness, they lost their ap- 
peal. After all, the addition to a plain 
bronze bowl of a handle in the style of 
an archaic kouros does not seem to be an 
unlikely experiment. 

J. now sets out to discuss a number of 
examples which G. did not include in his 
discussion or which J. believes were 
wrongly catalogued. He also asserts that 
he is going to raise the workshop question 
in connection with these, although he has 
already anticipated a more general conclu- 
sion by remarking that we have no idea of 
how many bronze workshops there were. 

To G.’s type IB, The Acropolis Group, 
J. adds a lost handle from Munich (figs. 3 
f.), an unpublished handle in Syracuse 
(Foto Brogi 13851), a kouros handle with 
a silen mask at the toes (figs. 5-7), an 
Erlangen handle whose appearance jibes 


with the description of one which was found 
on the Acropolis in 1836, but which sub- 
sequently dropped from sight (figs. 8-10), 
nine lion handles (eg., figs. 1 f.), and 
two so-called mirror handles, one in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York (fig. 11) 
and the other in Naples (fig. 12). 

Some of these attributions seem doubt- 
ful. The similarity between the Erlangen 
piece and the certainly Attic piece with 
which it is compared (figs. 5-7) is not as 
evident as J. would have us believe. In 
the case of the lion handles, the hazards 
of interpretation are brought out by the 
fact that P. C. Sestieri has suggested Cor- 
inthian affiliations for at least one of these 
examples. Certainly J. is correct when he 
says that a comparison of the 1896 photo- 
graph (fig. 11) of the Metropolitan Museum 
mirror with a more recent illustration (AJA 
46 [1942] 319 ff., figs. 1f.) reveals that 
the circular mirror frame is different in 
the two cases. Perhaps neither of these 
frames belongs with the handle, although 
Miss Richter (AJA 46, 323) believes that the 
present combination is correct. I wonder, 
however, if J. is right in assuming that 
this and the Naples handle (fig. 12) are 
bowl handles. G. calls the latter an ‘‘authen- 
tic mirror figure’’ (p. 151). The main ob- 
jection to J.’s views in each case is in the 
position of the feet. J. has already shown 
that the bow! handle figures are character- 
ized by toes stretched pointing downward 
(p. 8). In the two examples under discus- 
sion such is not the case. The feet here 
are flattened in more of a standing posi- 
tion and so more suited to a figure bear- 
ing a burden such as a mirror. It is true 
that the figures are raised somewhat on 
the balls of the foot (G., p. 157), but this 
position may be explained as aesthetically 
superior to a flat-footed stance (Cf. Délos 
18, 274, pl. 84, no 715 for another mir- 
ror handle with this stance). Perhaps, then, 
we should at least reserve judgment as to 
their interpretation. 

J. now proceeds to a discussion of the 
handles with ‘‘additives’’ or stylistic refine- 
ments. For these refinements he sees a 
West Greek provenance, especially since 
most of our examples were found in Italy. 
He takes exception to G.’s inclusion of a 
Munich handle in a group that resembles 
the handles from the Acropolis. J.’s sug- 
gestion that this (G., no. 30; J., figs. 13 f.) 
and a Princeton handle (Hesp. Suppl. 8 
[1849] 209 ff; Mon. Piot 47 [1953] 53, n. 5) 
may be die mutterléndischen Vorbilder of 
G.’s Reggio Group (1 D) is worth consider- 
ing, but his feeling that these two in turn 
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may have had an island-Ionic origin, as 
J. himself admits, has nothing to recom- 
mend it. 

To G.’s Type II, which is characterized 
by a pair of rams as an additive in place 
of a palmette, J. makes two additions (figs. 
21 f. and 23-25). Both have post-archaic 
characteristics and so are among the latest 
examples we have of patera handles. Per- 
haps these two originated in the Pelopon- 
nese. 

J.’s study, then, is a valuable addition to 
Gjédsen’s more elaborate investigation. Some 
of his observations are perhaps not entirely 
reasonable. As I have intimated above, he 
is too ready to fit these bowls into a devel- 
opmental scheme without considering the 
possibility that they were a phenomenon 
which suddenly blossomed forth and almost 
as quickly died out. But it must be said in 
all fairness that to solve all the problems 
which this art form raises is virtually im- 
possible. Careful speculation based on sound 
scholarly observation is needed. Therein lies 
much of the value of J.’s study. 


Epwin S. RAMAGE 
Indiana University 


BRIEF NOTICES 


The Greek View of Life, by G. Lowes 
Dickinson. (Ann Arbor Paperbacks AA 22) 
Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan 
Press, 1958. Pp. 261. $1.75. 


This is a reprint of the 1956 reprint with 
E. M. Forster’s brief preface. The book was 
originally published in 1896, but is still 
good, however much we may disagree with 
some of Dickinson's views. 


Erasmus: The Praise of Folly, translated 
by JoHN WILsoNn. (Ann Arbor Paperbacks AA 
23) Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan 
Press, 1958. Pp. 150. $1.35. 


No credit is given to the edition of this 
17th-century translation which is here re- 
printed, but it looks like a fairly recent 
one. A good example from the Golden Age 
of English translation. 


A Formal Analysis of the Vocabularies of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides, by 
DorotHy MApbsen Ciay. Athens: 1958. Avail- 
able from the author, c/o Department of 
Classics, University of Minnesota, Minnea- 
polis 14, Minnesota. Pp. iii, 175. $1.25. 


This Minnesota dissertation offers a com- 
plete listing of all kinds of derivatives and 
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compounds (all parts of speech), in alpha- 
betical orders both a fronte and a tergo, 
which should be of great interest to stu- 
dents of the tragic poets and of Greek 
vocabulary in general. 


Die Konzessivitaet bei Livius, by Erno Mix- 
KOLA. Helsinki: Suomalainen Tideakatemia, 
1957. 900 mk. 


This exhaustive study of all types of con- 
cessive and adversative expression in Livy 
(phrases, words, subordinate clauses, co- 
ordinate clauses) appears as vol. 107. 1 of 
Series B of the Annals of the Finnish Acade- 
my of Sciences. 


History of the Later Roman Empire from 
the Death of Theodosius I to the Death of 
Justinian, by J. B. Bury. New York: Dover 
Publications, Inc., 1958. Two volumes. Pp. 
xxv, 471; ix, 494. $2.00 each (paperback). 


Another valuable reprint (of the first edi- 
tion) of a famous historical classic. 


The Triumph of Christendom in the Roman 
Empire, by Epwarp Gipson. (Harper Torch- 
book TB 46) New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers Publishers, 1958. Pp. xiii, 411. $1.85. 

This is a reprint of the second volume of 
the Bury edition (1909) of Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall. 


The Emergence of Christian Culture in the 


West, by HENRY OssorN TAYLOR. (Harper 
Torchbook TB 48) New York: Harper and 
Brothers Publishers, 1958. Pp. xx, 379. $1.75. 


Pages 359-71 of this reprint contain a new 
bibliography prepared by Professor K. M. 
Setton of the University of Pennsylvania. 


REVIEW CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, 
The Classical Journal, 


Dear Sir: 

I have read with interest in The Classical 
Journal, October, 1958, Cornelius Vermeule’s 
review of Roman History from Coins by 
Michael Grant. Mr. Vermeule gives his 
warm approval to Professor Grant’s text, 
and he goes on to single out for special 
commendation the clarity of the illustrative 
plates. 

Mr. Vermeule then criticises the price of 
the book: he writes, ‘‘perhaps the hard 
covers are responsible, but $1.75 should be 
maximum for a work on (sic) this small 
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Mr. Vermeule falls into the commen error 
of thinking that the reason that books pub- 
lished in ‘‘paperback’’ form can be offered 
to the public at much lower prices is that 
there is a substantial saving in the binding. 
The fact is that the saving achieved by a 
paperback binding can be measured in pen- 
nies, and very rarely indeed will it amount 
to as much as 40 cents per copy. 

There ere several reasons why ‘‘paper- 
backs’’ can be sold at much lower prices 
than the original editions. These are, first 
and foremost, the much larger edition that 
a reprint publisher can produce of a book 
which has an established reputation and a 
known appeal. (Paperback reprints gen- 
erally start in the neighborhood of 10,000 
copies, which is much higher than the ini- 
tial printing of most university press books. 
The second, the reprint publisher frequently 
saves the heavy cost of composition in- 
curred by the original publisher. Third, the 
reprint publisher has a much lower pro- 
motional and advertising expense. Fourth, 
the author accepts a much lower rate of 
royalty. 

Speaking for the publishers of Professor 
Grant’s book, the Cambridge University 
Press, I think I am entitled to tell Mr. Ver- 
meule and your readers that his suggestion 
that $1.75 be the maximum price for this 
book is an opinion which is not based on 
the facts and figures of production costs. 
It would indeed have been possible to pro- 
duce a book along these lines to sell for 
$1.75, but not with illustrations produced 
by a somewhat expensive process which 
gives the exceptional clarity which Mr. Ver- 
meule and others have admired, and which 
we, as publishers, felt was desirable for a 
proper understanding and appreciation of 
the text. If Mr. Vermeule had suggested 
that ordinary half-tone reproductions would 
have been adequate, he would have been 
entitled to his opinion. But, to put it 
bluntly, he can’t have it both ways. 

Mr. Vermeule compares the English and 
American prices of this book, and in a 
footnote refers to another book published 
elsewhere offered in the United States at 
more than twice the English price, and 
then quickly ‘‘remaindered.”’ I join Mr. Ver- 
meule in his indignation at this practice. 
I have been concerned for more than twenty- 
tive years with the prices at which not only 
Cambridge books, but all British books, are 
offered in the United States. It seems to me 
that a disservice is done both to the cause 
of scholarship and to British books gen- 
erally by offering them in the United States 
at outrageously high prices for a _ few 
months and then disposing of unsold copies 


on the remainder market. It is the source 
of modest, but I hope legitimate, pride to 
us that Cambridge books are offered in 
the United States at a rate of conversion 
lower than the rate generally used by any 
other publisher. 

I must make one further small correction. 
Mr. Vermeule writes, ‘“The ones who suffer 
are American libraries which order through 
domestic suppliers.’”’ This may be true of 
the books of some other publishers; it is 
not true of Cambridge books, which may be 
obtained from American suppliers (who cus- 
tomarily give libraries a discount) at lower 
prices than they can obtain from an Eng- 
lish source. 

Yours faithfully, 

RONALD MANSBRIDGE, Manager 
Cambridge University Press 
American Branch, New York 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Come to ATHENS (Georgia) for the Fifty- 
Sixth Annual Meeting of CAMWS, April 
14-16, 1960. 


PLEASE MAKE suRE that your own library 
subscribes to CJ. 


THe SEMPLE ScHOLARSHIP is offered by the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South to a teacher of Greek or Latin within 
its territory, for study in Athens or Rome. 
For the summer of 1960 the award will be 
for study at the American School of Classi- 
cal Studies at Athens. This grant of $250 is 


made in cooperation with the American 
School, which will match it with an addi- 
tional $250. 

Applicants will fill out forms which will 
be supplied by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Awards, Professor Grace L. Beede, 
S‘tite University of South Dakota, Vermil- 
lion. The initial letter of application must 
be in her hands not later than January 1. 
Selection will be made in February. Because 
of the need to make early reservations for 
trans-Atlantic travel, applicants are urged to 
write in at once. 

The other members of the Committee are: 
Elizabeth Conn, Clarksdale, Miss.; William 
B. Hetherington, s.s., Xavier University; 
William C. Korfmacher, St. Louis Univer- 
sity; and Carl Roebuck, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


THE AMERICAN CLASSICAL LFaGUE is offering 
for the summer of 1960 to teachers of Latin 
and/or Greek in secondary schools three 
scholarships of $500 each (plus coach fare 
up to $75 to port of embarkation) for the 
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summer session either of the American 
Academy in Rome or of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. Win- 
ners may accept other scholarship aid in 
addition to one of these grants. 

Application forms may be obtained from 
the chairman of the committee, Professor 
Robert G. Hoerber, Westminster College, 
Fulton, Missouri. 

Completed applications, including tran- 
scripts of undergraduate and graduate 
study, if convenient, are due in the hands 
of the chairman by January 1, 1960. Selec- 
tion will be made soon after February 1. 


PUFLIC SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS in seven- 
teen states and the District of Columbia 
are invited to apply for John Hay Fellow- 
ships for a year of study in the humanities 
at one of six universities: California, Chi- 
cago, Columbia, Harvard, Northwestern and 
Yale. Stipends are equivalent to the teach- 
er’s salary for the year of fellowship and 
provide tuition and round-trip transporta- 
tion. Participating states for 1960-61 are: 
Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Lou- 
isiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Missouri, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia and 
Washington, as well as the District of Co- 
lumbia. Approximately 80 grants will be 
made for 1960-61. 

The Program is designed to help out- 
standing teachers broaden their intellectual 
horizons through study and reflection. Fel- 
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lows return with greater resources for help- 
ing their school systems to carry out imag- 
inative and creative programs for both 
teachers and students. 

To be eligible for candidacy, a man or 
woman must (1) hold a minimum of a 
bachelor’s degree from an accredited col- 
lege or university; (2) have at least five 
years of high-school teaching experience, 
the most recent two of which shall have 
been in the ‘present employing system; (3) 
be not over fifty years of age at the time 
application is made; (4) be a permanent 
instructor whose major responsioility is 
classroom teaching at the high-school level; 
(5) be employed in a school or school 
system which is not only academically 
sound but which has also shown its interest 
in effective use of unusually good teachers; 
(6) be nominated by the employing Super- 
intendent of Schools or other authorized 
nominating official. 

Twenty-four teachers of languages, in- 
cluding fifteen teachers of modern and nine 
teachers of classical languages, have partic- 
ipated in the Program since its inception. 
Of that number, twelve are among the 
Fellows currently beginning their fellowship 
year. 

Information and application blanks for 
1960-61 Fellowships may be secured by writ- 
ing to Dr. Charles R. Keller, Director, John 
Hay Fellows Program, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City, New York. Applications 
close on December 1, 1959. 


Tue CLassicAL JOURNAL is published eight times a year, from October through May. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The general price is $3.75 (U.S.A.), $4.00 (foreign). Single copies 60c (U.S.A.), 65c (foreign); 
subscriptions for less than a year at the single-copy rate. Subscriptions may be taken 
through one of the regional associations listed below, annual membership-subscription 
rate, $3.75. Members may receive also the CLAssiIcAL OUTLOOK and CtassicaL Wortp; for 
rates consult the regional secretary-treasurer. Members of CAMWS and CAAS have the 
option of taking either the CLassicaL JoURNAL or CLASSICAL WORLD. 


MEMBERSHIPS 


Address the secretary-treasurer of the appropriate regional association. CAMWS, Paut R. 
MurpHy, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. CANE, CLaupE W. Bartow, Clark University, 


Worcester, Mass. CAAS, F. Gorpon Stockin, Houghton College, Houghton, N.Y. CAPS 
(Northern), Miss Marcaret Smutz, 2525 N.E. Glisan St., Portland 12, Ore.; (Central), 
Epwarp Y. Linpsay, 3480 Del Paso Blvd., North Sacramento 15, Cal.; (Southern), Mrs. 


Louise M. J. Jones, 24262 Sage Ave., Boron, Cal. 
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All general editorial correspondence, MSS, etc. to Norman T. Pratt, Jr., Department of 
Classics, Indiana University, Bloomington. Departmental material to the proper editors. 
MSS from the Atlantic, New England, and Pacific states to these regional editors. Con- 
cerning subscriptions and details of circulation to Proressor Murpuy (address above). On 
advertising and other business items to Mrs. Mitprep H. Mostey, 214 Poplar St., Win- 
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